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FOREWORD 


In this book, “Sex Problems in India,” Prof* 
Phadke treats the various problems in the light of 
modern practical science. His chapter on “The 
Vindication of Birth Control” is especially sound and 
clearly stated. 

The plea which the author makes for Eugenic 
Marriages is the plea of the far-sighted patriot, whose 
desire is that the country of his allegiance shall grow 
strong on sound biological principles. 

There is knowledge in the world to-day, which, if 
placed at the disposal of the people for their guidance, 
would help to eliminate some of the most persistent 
social evils of this country. Many of these evils keep 
cropping up generation after generation, while efforts 
to deal with them, especially in Europe and America, 
are mainly palliative. I refer to infant mortality, 
child labour, maternal mortality, and other problems 
arising out of the increasing hordes of inert, unfit 
multitudes being born into the world every year. 

In the western coimtries where the effort to solve 
such problems by legislative methods has practically 
failed, we have had to resort to a large expenditure to 
keep alive those very types whose multiplication 
causes disgenic conditions. Our hospitals, as well as 
institutions for the feeble-minded and insane, are 
overcrowded. The cost of maintaining these 



institutions casts a tremendous burden upon the 
normal person. This lessens the ability o£ the 
healthy normal classes to rear larger families, with the 
consequence that the birth rate is of so differential a 
character that it constitutes a problem and in some 
countries it has become an alarming factor. The 
future of western civilization is threatened by this 
stupendous error. 

This is only one angle of the social side of birth 
control. There is another which is also treated by the 
author in a masterly fashion : that of the individual 
woman. He asks that marriage shall be based on love 
and affection. That it shall be consummated only 
after maturity. That children shall be born to 
parents only when there is that development of the 
body and mind which modern students of psychology 
claim is necessary for the parents as well as essential 
to the well-being of the child born. 

A country connot keep pace in the world to-day 
when its population is bowed down by large families, 
misery and poverty. 

A nation ignoring the researches advanced by 
modern science, relentlessly holding to customs 
outworn and proven inadequate, cannot claim equal 
recognition with those countries which have left 
behind them outworn dogma and mediaeval 
superstitions. 
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The Sex Problems in India are doubtless much 
the same fundamentally as the problems of other 
countries. But in the Occident an effort is being 
made to solve such problems fearlessly and honestly. 

Prof. Phadke has undertaken this task for India. 
I heartily recommend his book to those who are 
seeking guidance along these lines. 

Geneva, 2nd May^ 1927. Makgaeet Sanger. 
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PREFACE 


It is H. G. Wells, I believe, wbo observes that 
the origin of all loves and hates is unknown. I 
cannot say when I fell in love with the attractive 
subject of Eugenics. I can only say that, once in love 
with it, I read all sorts of books, and found myself 
gradually preparing material for an independent essay^ 
The present book is the finished form of that material. 
None can be more conscious than myself of its 
imperfections. My only apology for inflicting it on 
the public is that, so far as I know, it is the first 
book of its kind in India. The book aims neither at 
thoroughness of treatment, ndr at finality of opinions. 
My motive is rather to furnish the reader with some 
material to think about, than to do the thinking for 
him. Of course, being a propagandist by tempera- 
ment, I have given pointed expression to my views on 
every question thlJfc arose in the discussion of the 
subject matter. But nothing is further from my 
mind than to insist that the reader should leave my 
views unchallenged. A great Eugenic movement is 
sweeping over the world, and the idealists of every 
nation must try to interpret it in the light of their 
peculiar traditions and thereby make a contribution to 
world thought. I have endeavoured to do this, 
thotigh it was properly a task for greater intellects 
and abler pens. I am uncertain how far I have been 



-successfiil. My aim at any rate has been to provoke 
in every thoughtful Indian a sincere desire to adopt 
the Eugenic attitude towards life, and my book 
points continuously to the larger life of speculative 
thought and fearless action which characterise the 
world of to-day. 


IST. S. Phadke. 

Rajaram College, 

Kolhapur. 

( India ). 
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*‘Our ignorance o£ sex knowledge and our apathy 
towards learning it has made the situation and solution of 
Sex problems in India very grave and difficult indeed. Up 
till recently, people felt shy of talking about these affairs, 
and if sorr|tJone dared to speak out, he was considered a bad 
lot. This'J resulted, naturally, in many evils and social 
diseases c ^eping up and gaining deep root in us. Thanks 
to the efforts of certain selfless and sympathetic persons, 
many doulS§ have been removed and a way to attaining sex 
knowledge ^^scientifically sound basis has been cleared. 
Prof. Phad 'kas done a really useful service to the people 
by collecti; ’ bringing about in this excellent treatise, 
almost all t jfiecessary knowledge about sex problem in a 
sound, hoii' straight-forward and clear way. The book 
is written i thoroughly constructive tone, popular style and 
based on r arches in ancient Indian Wisdom. Not only 
the special eatures of this delicate subject have been dealt 
with in a, Vi .orqus and progressive spirit but the larger social 
aspect^are "‘^stussed in a fearless and radical manner. We 
heartily rec^gmmend this book to all social workers, humani- 
tarian socie^s and general intellectual public .” — Practical 
Medicine’, tl 



“The general plea for birth control has no novelty for 
Europeans, but the chapter dealing with the present marriage 
customs and child marriages in India will be very interesting 
to serious readers in this country. The book also comes in 
at a time when such subjects are very much in the forefront 
of public thought in this country .’’ — The Birth Control News, 
(London). 

“Prof. Phadke has made a valuable contribution to the 
literature of this country by his recent publication on the 
question of marriage and birth-control. He has possessed 
himself of all the information now available on the subject, 
tried to view it from Indian stand point, and to draw some 
very far-reaching conclusions. Prof. Phadke speaks at times 
like an inspired reformer with justified indignation against the 
social evils he seeks to expose. It is an invaluable book, 
a very readable book, one that ought to interest young 
couples and parents, and leaders of society .” — The People. 

“We agree with Mrs. Sanger and commend the book as 
a meritorious work which deserves appreciation .” — The 
Hindustan Review. 

“Prof. Phadke is very outspoken on the evils of early 
marriage and the tyranny of the custom which makes such 
marriages essential- He endeavours to show that there 
is nothing in religion to necessitate the perpetration of these 
evils and those who are condemning Miss Mayo should read 
Prof. Phadke’s book .” — The Pioneer* 
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Chapter I : Introductory 

It was dusk — ^tHe peculiar type of dusk we get 
in Bombay. The Thakurdwar road was throbbing 
with traffic like the hot pulse of a man in fever. 
The pedestrian had to exercise not a little deftness 
in making his way through the clutter of trams and 
taxis and trucks. In the thick of it could be dis- 
cerned a bunch of four or five men, all bare-headed 
and obviously bowed under some common 
calamity. Their mission could be guessed from 
their slow steps, then half -dressed bodies and down- 
cast faces. And if these failed to make the nature 
of their mission obvious, there was the man at then* 
head, a single glance at whom dispelled the last 
doubt. In his outstretched arms he carried the 
dead body of an infant covered with a piece of 
white cloth. With the burden of the corpse on 
his hands, and the load of inexpressible grief on 
his heart he threaded his way, half attending to the 
waves of the traffic, and half thinking of the 
merciless ocean of sorrow that this life on earth is. 
What unnamable thoughts were crowding in his 
mind I But not in his mind alone — in the mind of 
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erevy on-looker who had the eyes to see and the 
heart to feel ! It is true that in a city like Bombay 
the sight of a dead infant being taken to the funeral 
ground is common and has lost all its pathos and 
thought-provoking capacity. But when, at some 
rare moment, it strikes one it stirs the soul to its 
very depths, rends the heart and leaves the mind a 
I)rey to a hundred painful thoughts ! 

Is there any other country under the sun 
where the infant death rate is so huge as in our 
land ? "A man may well shudder as he goes 
through the pages of Lidian Census Reports, and 
looks at the rates of infantile mortality in our 
metropolitan cities. In Bombay the rate per 
thousand is' 556, in Calcutta it is 386, in Rangoon 
303, in Madras 282, in Karachi 249 and in Delhi 
233. This means that in Bombay every other 
child dies before reaching its first birthday. It 
may perhaps be said that the rates for cities are 
particularly high owing to the adverse conditions of 
city life. But even the average rate for the whole 
of India is scarcely less frightful. . It is stated in 
the Census Report for 1921 that one -fifth of the 
total mortality is of infants and one -fifth of these 
infants die before completing their first year. 

But why talk of infantile mortality in parti- 
cular ? Is it a less woeful tale to talk of the 
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average Indian’s journey through life ? On the one 
hand our country’s population is on the increase. 
In 1891 it was 28,73,14,629. Rising gradually each 
year, in 1921 it reached 31,89,42,480. A superfi- 
cial observer may argue that the people of a 
country, whose population has increased by more 
than tloree crores during thirty years, must be a 
happy race of healthy, long-lived and prosperous 
men and women. But what is the evidence of the 
facts ? Saint Ramdas of holy memory asks in one 
of his popular “Songs for the self”: — > 

“On earth is there a being, say. 

Who may be happy every way ?” 

The question obviously demands a negative 
reply, for there is a peculiar philosophical sense 
attaching to the phrase “happy every way.” And 
even leaving apart that philosophical sense, and 
interpreting the phrase as meaning one who gets 
two full meals a day, our answer to Ramdas ’s 
question is “No” so far as India is concerned. How 
rarely in India do we come across a face which 
glows with the superb consciousness of full 
material happiness I How few of us live to enjoy 
long life ! On the contrary things have come to 
such a pass that we readily pay a tribute of curious 
admiration to those who pass their sixtieth year ; 
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those of us who are on the further side of forty 
consider ourselves as belongmg to the ranks of the 
old, and even young men of thirty feel as if they 
were nearing the grave. The average length of 
expected life is in England 481, hi Australia 55, 
in Japan 43*97. And here in India it is scarcely 
23 I The following table shows the proportion, in 
various countries, of men and women surviving 
their 20th yeai": — 

Rate perlOfiOO of People Surviving 
iheir 20 ih Year, 


Country. 

Males. 

Females. 

India. 

4516 

4519 

Ireland. 

7767 

... 

N or way. 

7770 

7997 

West Australia. 

7727 

8005 


And here is a small table comparing the death 
rate of India with that of other countries: — 
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Death Rate per 1,000. 


Australia. 

England. 

Japan. 

India. 

17-5 

20 

22*5 

43 ‘5 


How grievous is tlie comparison ! And it is 
not grievous merely owing to the sorrow usually 
associated with the conception of death. The 
thought of India’s mortality is laden with deep 
sorrow, not because of the ordinary sadness due to 
the phenomenon of death, but because it is agonis- 
ing to see the cold hands of death clutching with 
equal relentlessness at the throats of blossoming 
infants, young men of promise and young mothers 
who have hardly smiled the last smile of innocent 
childhood ! 

To obtain an adequate notion of the degener- 
ate condition of our people, it is not necessary to 
witness heart-rending ftmeral processions of infants 
and young men and women. Leaving aside the 
question of those that die, is it in any way more 
enlivening to think of those that ; live ? It is super- 
fluous to repeat here how the physical strength of 
our nation is diminishing with every generation. 
Quite apart from the wonderful descriptions of the 
huge size of our ancestors of Puranic times, which 
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we are too ready to set down as mythical, even the 
warriors who shaped a glorious history for our 
nation hardly three hundred years back strike us as 
fictitious Brobdingnagians, when we compare them 
with ourselves ! The pick of the present generation 
looks miserably poor in intellectual and physical 
strength when placed by the side of the leaders of 
the last generation like Tilak, Banerjee and Phero- 
zeshah Mehta ; and to cast a scrutinizing eye over 
the generation that is rising out of the schools and 
colleges and is about to step into life is a melan- 
choly affair. Every fresh generation makes the 
preceding seem better, and it is as easy as sad to 
conceive the kind of men and women that will fill 
our land in half a century if this degeneration con- 
tinues. The dead past has irrevocably swallowed 
those days when poets sang of men “of broad 
chests and full necks !” To-day the poet, in 
describing our men and women will have to sing ( !) 
of sunken cheeks, lifeless eyes, protruding ribs, and 
hands and feet that look like the remains of sticks 
of sugar-cane come out of the press. It is inevi- 
table that one should, under these circumstances, 
be invaded with dark fears about the future of our 
country. Where are we going? — ^to what hopeless 
ruin ? We talk of Home Eule and prepare schemes 
of self-government ; and we are also prepared to 
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fight tough battles on the political field. But no 
nation has ever carried the battle of freedom to 
victory unless it was rich in physical strength and 
offered invincible military resistance to the enemy. 
The history of the Marathas who enjoyed the glory 
of victory a century and a half back has the same 
tale to tell. And even if it be granted for a while 
that the present-day methods of revolution differ 
from the older and orthodox ones, and that India 
will achieve its destined end of Swarajya by a 
peaceful revolution, who can deny that physical 
strength and military power would be for us an 
indispensable instrument to keep Swarajya after it 
is won? If, therefore, we consider that the stalwart 
physique of the people is one of the greatest asset 
of a country and an important instrument of its 
uplift, and then think of the future of our nation in 
that light, the ominous thought creeps into the 
mind — ^will India ever attain a high future? 

To some persons such fears may seem unwar- 
ranted. It is true, they may concede, that the 
Indian people are physically weak and are growing 
weaker, and that the death rate of India is the 
highest conceivable. But this does not connote any 
calamity; and the tragic idea ^^of India being alto- 
gether wiped out is simply ridiculous. For, our 
huge death rate is balanced by an equally huge 
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birth rate. As in the death rate, so in the birth 
rate our country tops aU other countries. The 
Census Reports show that from 1915 to 1920 the 
birth rate per 1,000 was 33.66 for the Bombay 
Presidency, and 35.97 for the whole of India. 
Except for Russia such figures are obtainable 
in no other land. The void caused by excessive 
mortality is thus being constantly filled with the 
ranks of the new born, and it would be sheer 
xmreason to entertain fears of a total oblitera- 
tion of the Indian race. On the contrary, the fact 
is that during the period of 30 years from 1891 to 
1921 the population of India has increased in bulk 
by no less than three crores and sixteen lakhs. 

Such a line of reasoning is very alluring. But 
the fallacies it contains are grave. The rate of 
increase of a country’s population at a given time 
is determined by deducting its death rate from 
the birth rate. This is evidently easy mathematics ; 
and it is simple enough to apply it to India and 
show that its population is growing. But this is 
a question where the mechanical working out of 
mathematical formulae is hardly justified. 
Suppose there are two countries in one of which 
the births and deaths are exceedingly numerous 
and in the other few, and suppose the net 
increase of population in both of them is the same, 
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which o£ the two countries is better off ? Evidently 
the latter. All science- and common sense will 
bear testimony to this, and when this is taken 
into account, the consideration of the balance 
maintained by our huge birth rate loses its sooth- 
ing effect. For, when births and deaths are equally 
excessive the surviving population is weak and 
unfit, and, what is more lamentable, the illusive 
increase of population puts an undue strain on the 
economic and physical resources of the nation^ 
the present condition of our 
extremely piti ful^f rom the Eugenic viewpoint , anc 

i Hence the question is 

forced on us: what steps need be taken in order 
the i^sent stat e of ^ affairs anX^brm g 
happy day w hen _ India will claim ner ^ 
f ectly fit and healthy me n a nd women for her 
j^ople ? The only satisfeictory reply to this question 
is that we must bring Eugenics into our practical 
politics. 

In the first place, we must learn to reahse that 
it is erroneous to measure the strength of the na- 
tion by the mere size of its population. Thirty-one 
crores of people is a formidable number, no doubt; 
but it would be a grave error to infer from that 
that our comitry is prospering. Mere quantity does 
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not carry much Eugenic value. It is the quality 
of the people that counts. A vast population is 
not necessarily a fit population Ti!iiEe5r"than the 
arithmetical greatness of a people it is their intelli- 
gence and health and strength that qualify them 
for honour. Rome and Grreece covered but a minute 
space on the world’s map; still they founded 
Empires, And scarcely a generation back, before 
our very eyes, Japan, a tiny nation which had then 
hardly come of age, treated the heavy Russian 
bear to an unforgettable trouncing. Jli^tory has 
more than once proved th at people tbat ar e 
qimi tita^ti^ly small but qu alitatively g reat stand _ a 
better cha nce of progress and nr oapj ^y th^ Jt hose 
^EKaf are quan titatively big b ut qualit atively smal l. 
Ihe^rsi ^te]^^ Eugenics for us, therefore, is to 
learn to respect quality more than quantity, and 

t~15eing~a ‘^it people^ rather than a ^ 

Eugenics is to us comparatively a new word. 
In the West it was Sir Francis Galton who, in 1884, 
first used the word Eugenics. But it failed to 
attract any particular notice at the time and it was 
not till 1904, when Galton lectured on Eugenics, 
its definition, scope, and aims, before the Sociolo- 
gical Society of London, that the subject attracted 
attention. Once set rolling, however, t ^ ball ra n 
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at a pretty fast speed. - and public interest in the 
subject o£ Eugenics grew so rapidly that in 1912 
an International Eugenic Conference was held in 
London. According to Galton, Eugenics is ‘‘the 
study of agencies under social control that improve 
or impair the racial qualities of future generations, 
either physically or mentally.” This definition 
evidently includes in the Eugenic programme only 
those agencies which are “xmder social control” 
i. e., matters like determiQ ing^.>,thfe>-.-maxnageal^ age 
of men and women, improving the_..enyimnnaen±s 
of people j arranging for the so md..,jQiantaI. 

3:1 and physical train mg — Qi-.xhil.dr.Piii* But 
scores of other agencies can be conceived of 
which are sure to affect “the racial qualities of 
future generations” and yet can never be brought 
“under social control.” To name only a few, 
there is the question of the married couple abiding 
by certain fundamental hygienic and biological 
principles in the enjoyment of marital rights, or 
there is the question of a better understanding on 
the part of the parents of the full consequence of 
the reproductive "act and ' its bearing on society and 
the nation. But in such things interference by 
society or the State would be neither desirable nor 
practicable. When all this is realised Galton’s 
definition seems too narrow ; and hence the present- 
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day Eugenists divide Eugenic work into “public’^ 
an.d “private” or individual, i. e., matters in which 
people may abide by Eugenic principles under Stat e 
compulsion o r religious injunctions, and matters 
in which everything has to be left to the free, but 
Eugenically trained, will of the individual. 

One basic idea in Eugenics is that the fitness 
or unfitness of a people is determined mainly by 
two factors, viz.. Heredity and Environmen t. 
From this it easily follows that our attempts t o im- 
prove the race of our country will be classified 
hyoadly nndp.r t wo, Beads, viz., attempts directed 
t owards improving heredity, and attem pts, cal culated 
to ameliorate environment. Every child comes in- 
to life endowed with a certain fund of germinal 
qualities derived from its parents. It does not need 
any elaborate argument to show that the health, 
intelligence, emotions and tendencies of the parents 
inevitably influence their progeny. Proofs of the 
law are abundantly scattered all around us in the 
rickety babes of diseased parents and the vicious 
sons of confirmed sinners. We have, of course, no 
desire to deny that sons of great men are frequently 
ordinary men and sometimes villains ; or that a 
despicable vagabond is often chosen by a freakish 
Fate to be the father of an illustrious son. But 
such rare instances cannot render the law of Here- 
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dity dubious. They rather lend additional strength 
to the law. A detailed exposition o£ the law 
will £orna the subject o£ a later chapter. Here 
we would only remark that any attempt to- work 
out an Eugenic programme in India will have 
to take careful account o£ the principle o£ Heredity 
and the Indian Eugenist will have, for instance, to 
subject present Indian marriage institutions to im- 
partial and thorough-going criticism, and make 
constructive suggestions for their reform, induce the 
people to overhaul the whole mass of conventions 
and ideas about the act of procreation, and inspire 
them to abandon the orthodox superstitious attitude 
towards sex questions in favour of a scientific 
and healthy one. 

We can never afford to forget that environ- 
ment is an equally potent factor in the production 
of a fiine race. Diseased parents beget unfit chil- 
dren. But it is also true that unhealthy environ- 
ment will soon render a child unfit, however fit it 
might originally be. A cheerful environment helps 
to make a man happy and strong, and a life of 
continued misery and poverty rapidly depraves 
him. A little observation of the different human 
products turned out by different localities of a city 
like Bombay will sufiS.ce to convince any one of 
what has just been said, it being remembered that 
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here also, as in the case o£ heredity, exceptions 
will have to be treated as indirect proofs of the 
law. 


It is necessary here, however, to caution the 
reader against over-estimating the importance 
of this factor of environment, particularly since we 
often come across writers and thinkers who 
commit this fallacy. They believe that the best 
way to strive for a ht and fine race of Indians is to 
begin at the ~ other end of 

we must edu- 
cate the people in better and more hygienic ways 
of living, root out diseases, liberate men from vices 
and bring within the reach of the humblest 
citizen sanitary and healthy conditions for a high- 
er and more intelligent li£e. This will considerably 
reduce the death rate; and the reduction of the 
death rate will make the coming generation 
healthy, strong, intelligent and daring. It is to* 
environment, they say, rather than to heredity, that 
Eugenists in India, or anywhere for the matter of 
that, must attend. 

But such a contention is neither based on 
sound logic in theory nor borne out by actual 
facts in practice. It is true that the birth rate and 
the death rate are interdependent phenomena 
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which rise and fail together. Their interdepend 
dence is one o£ the unquestionable provisions o£ 
dame ISTature. But it can never justify our attri^ 
buting all power to environment and treating 
heredity a s a negligible factor It is not possible* 
td“ crowd into a brief space here a detailed expo- 
sition of the error of exclusive attention to 
environment. We refer to this possible fallacy 
only with a view to convincing the reader of the 
value of environment. For, the exaggeration of a 
thmg’s value comes of the value being really there,- 
If we examine the views of the present--day 
scholars and scientists, we find they are,, , agreed 
that heredity and environment nmst..,be-t reat ecl__a s 
of equal importance in activity . 

One pomt needs a little emphasis here. We 
always find two distinct sorts of people amongst 
us vnth different mentalities. There are always 
men who are mentally so constituted that they 
eagerly adopt any principle that comes from the 
West only because it is received, from the West, 
and feel happy in its practice as a weary traveller 
in a breeze from the west. And equally unmis- 
takable is another type of our countrymen who 
always denounce a principle the moment they 
suspect it comes from the thinkers of the West,- 
and never allow it to alter their ideas and 
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ideals, however much one labours to convince 
them of their error. In view of this we deem it 
necessary to say here with all the stress possible 
that it would be utterly wrong to suppose that 
Eugenics is one of the many fads and fancies that 
now-a-days visit India from European manufac- 
tories of up-to-date futility. However true it may 
be that it is the Westerners who have to-day raised 
the science of Eugenics to a very high degree of 
perfection, proved various laws, basing them on 
the firm footing of vast research and indubitable 
facts, and conceived various methods of bringing 
Eugenics into practice, yet it need never be sup- 
posed that the ancient Aryans were ignorant of the 
first principles of Eugenics and that India will 
have to learn them anew at the feet of Western 
scholars. At a later stage of this book we shall 
have occasion to show in detail how even in Vedic 
and Puranic times our ancestors realised the 
value of Eugenic principles with remarkable 
fulness of vision and depth of insight, and 
how they converted them into social laws 
\and customs with conspicuous skill and fore- 
sight. Here the brief remark may suffice that a 
goodly harvest of Eugenic literature can be collect- 
ed from Manu, Yadnyavalkya and other Smritis, 
^ome Brahmanas, the Ashv^ayan' Grihya Sutras, 
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medical treatises L‘ke the Vagbhata and Sushruta, 
and the great epic o£ the Mahabharata, We 
come across nmnerous passages where scientific 
discussion or poetic description turns on ques- 
tions like the qualities that make good and fit 
citizens, or the precepts that must be observed by 
those who desire strong and valour ous children. 
The institution of marriage always bears a very vital 
relation to Eugenics. We have already pointed 
out how the fitness of a race depends mainly on 
two factors : heredity and environment. It naturally 
follows that an exceedingly important step in the 
matter of Eugenics is to select strong, le arned^ 
modest, mora^and God-fearing young men a 
men to be united by the sacred tie 3, and 

^nd, if practicable, penahse^ 
of^ ^e opposite k ind. A society which is rigidly 
scrupulous about this one thing will unfailingly 
possess good and fit citizens. It is beyond doubt 
that our ancestors were alive to this consideration. 
The principles which they seem to have followed in 
shaping the institution of marriage the recommenda- 
tions and injunctions which they clearly laid down 
regarding selection of partners in marriage, and the 
hymns which they composed for recital by the bride 
or the groom during the performance of the various 
marital rites, are an overwhelming proof of their 
2 
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keen Eugenic sense. On the beach o£ Sanskrit 
literature lies many a sparkling gem o£ an interest- 
ing and instructive passage wherein are given scien- 
tific directions £or those couples that desire “fit and 
fair sons, ” the directions differing according to the 
number of Vedas in which the sons were desired to 
be fully proficient. Similarly, the Maha bharata is 
replete with passages which clearly show th gJL 
“ a warnQr"^n"^ was a term of great honour in t hose 
days, and that mo thers "Ton^d to beget “ warrior 
sohsT "’^ In^o rt, the science an d art of Eug nojcs 
were known, thcughTof course in a comparatively 
vague and crude form, to our ancestors, and it 
would be ignorance to assert that Eugenics is an 
absolutely strange idea to us. 

The utmost that can be reasonably said is 
that the present circumstances differ greatly from 
the conditions which obtained in those old days, 
and consequently it would not be to our benefit to* 
accept wdthout reserve or alteration all the conclu- 
sions of our ancestors. The world has progressed 
immensely. New Sciences have been formulated 
and old ones have been entirely overhauled. New 
truths have come to light and human life has been 
co-ordinated wath every conceivable science. 
Besides, the present economic condition of our 
country differs radically from that of old. And, 
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again, the very style of our life has undergone a 
revolutionary change owing to a complexity of 
causes like the introduction of machinery, indus- 
trial development, the formation of big cities and 
the consequent desertion of villages and farms. 
Any one who has the wisdom to take account of 
all these things will admit that we cannot to-day 
accept in ioio all the Eugenic ideas of our fore- 
fathers. The old Eugenics will have to be modi- 
fied, altered or extended according to the measure 
of our present needs. Jn doing all this, however, 
we can derive not a little comfort and pride from the 
conviction that we are only infusing fresh life into 
the stem of an old tree and that we can easily 
silence all the doubting Thomases who suspect 
Eugenics of being one of the countless Western 
fads. 

It will be our business later on to discuss 
what steps we must take with a view to launching 
a comprehensive Eugenic programme in our coun- 
try, and to answer in full all the objections that are 
likely to be raised against a movement of this kind. 
Here we shall only remark that our countrymen 
must begin to recognise Eugenics as the most 
perfect, beneficial and up-to-date form of social 
reform. In his book, “The Task of Social Hygiene,” 
Havelock Ellis makes the significant remark 
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that the whole histoiry o£ social reform in Europe 
can be divided into four progressive stages. In 
the beginning social reformers applied themselves 
to improving public sanitation. Later on, with 
industrial advancement came the miseries of 
workers, and social reformers began to feel that 
their first duty was to agitate for laws tha^ 
would alleviate the burden on the mill-hands and 
the factory workers. Then came another stage 
when they devoted their energies to the education- 
al question in the hope that widespread education 
would automatically improve the physical, int€ill ac- 
tual and moral stamina of society. And, failing 
in all these attempts, they have at last now turned 
to Eugenics, with the realisation that an intensive 
Eugenic programme would bring every social good 
within their reach. 

This is a striking idea, and it applies with 
equal force to the liistory of social reform m our 
country too. Far be it from us to utter a syllable 
of disrespect for the attempts at social reform 
which our countrymen have made till now. They 
were all good and holy,” and effective in their 
own wain’s. But nevertheless they lacked co-ordin- 
ation and a plan ; and now it would be folly not to 
replace the old convulsive and chronic efforts by 
a fundamental and all-inclusive Eugenic movement. 
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Our old notions o£ social reform must be discarded- 
The very angle of vision must be changed. Till 
now our social reform derived all or most of its 
inspiration from the mortification caused by the 
domination of certain individuals or classes over 
others. T he movement for the uplift of the untou ch - 
ables ha s all along been , sustained by appeal 
to p rinciples of equity. The moveme nt o f 
fem ale education has ^rawn all its stren gth from 
the same source. And the reform of widow-marri- 
age to^ Eas”~taken its stand on the same ground- 
Listen to a conventional speaker on “ widow-marri-l 
age ” and you will hear him crying “ oh ! the 
inequity of allowing the man a dozen repetitions of 
marriage and denying the woman the simple privi- 
lege of a second marriage ! Ah, ye gods, look at 
this dark injustice and judge ! ” 

But now we must adopt a broader outlook. All 
the reforms to which we just referred are undoubted- 
ly needed. But the motives behind them must be 
different — ^not a vulgar quarrel for equal rights. 
The uplift of untouchables and female education 
will surely be included in the Eugenic programme, 
and widow-marriage will beyond doubt find a place 
of eminent importance in it. But the future advocate 
of widow-marriage, with a keen Eugenic sense, 
instead of dwelling on the inequity of prohibiting 
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widow-marriage, will say “ society is suffering a 
grave loss in enforcing lifelong celibacy on widows. 
If, on the contrary, marriage is allowed to a widow 
it is more than likely that she will choose a strong 
intelligent and fit partner and beget sons that will 
grow into warriors, poets, philosophers and 
statesmen and bring honour and glory to the 
^nation !” 

In brief, we have every reason to regard the 
movements of Eugenics as the best type of social 
reform. We should never deny the value of 
ameliorating the condition of the workers, relieving 
the strain of unemployment, giving better sanita- 
tion to the poorer classes, effecting a strict vigilance 
and control of the supply of water, milk and food, 
or enacting laws and creating an effective pressure 
on public opinion in order to eradicate the causes 
of infectious diseases. But to rest satisfied with this 
is so great a wisdom as to disinfect the current at 
its very source. It would be far more fruitful and 
advantageous to see that the very springs of 
human life are pure and clear than to strive to 
cleanse the current after it has flowed for some time. 
In other words, Eugenics is, for more reasons than 
one, more important than Euthenics. It is, after 
all, a round-about way to let the race be born as 
promiscuously as chance will have it, and then 
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endeavour to suppress its evil tendencies and 
defects and cultivate good qualities in their place. 
It would undoubtedly be greater prudence to 
employ all possible measures so that the race will 
be a fit one at the very moment of birth. It is on 
these considerations that Eugenics is based. 

Modern scholars conceive three main divisions 
of Eugenics: (1) Positive, (2) Negative, and (3) 
Preventive. Roughly speaking, Positive Eugenics 
consists in effecting marriages between fit men and 
women, and includes detailed and critical consider- 
ation of the mstitution of marriage, various 
questions concerning sex relations, and new ideals 
and measures of birth control. The main feature of 
Negative Eugenics is the prevention of unfit and 
disgenic marriages, and this also involves various 
other vital issues. Preventive Eugenics means a 
vigorous campaign to annihilate venereal diseases 
and the dreadful vices that constitute a formidable 
impediment in the way of Eugenics. Thus an 
exhaustive treatment of Eugenics naturally falls 
into three divisions, corresponding to the various 
branches into which the main study separates, 
Let us then ^ end our introductory observations 
here and open a fresh chapter to begin the 
consideration of the first of the three divisions. 



Chapter Ih-- The Theory of Heredity. 


The importance of Heredity — the Jay- 
man's appreciation of it — Transmission 
and Variation — Spencer’s views — Dar- 
wdii’s theory-Galton’s new conclusions— 
Wizemann’s support — An in&oli^hle 
difficulty — Evidence collected by Gallon 
— Some interesting tables — The heart of 
the question. 

It was our endeavour in the last chapter to show 
how our people must be immediately awakened to 
the urgent need of an Eugenic movement. But, it 
may be asked, what should be the exact nature of 
the first Eugenic steps -if people think of making an 
honest beginning ? What should be the starting 
X)oint in the matter? Are there any measures,— and 
if there are any, what are they,— which citizens might 
individually or collectively adopt with a view to 
making an advance towards the Eugenic ideal, with- 
out waiting for so-called leaders to take the initia- 
tive? Doubtless, Eugenics is a much needed move- 
ment, But is there any one thing on which we can 
definitely lay our finger as the one step which must 
first be taken, and assure people that the rest of the 
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Engenic reforms will follow in its wake surely though 
slowly? 

The answer to this question is soon found if 
we follow a specific line of thinking. We remarked 
in the last chapter that it is far better and more 
fruitful to make sure that men are born fit than to 
seek to improve their quality after they have already 
grown into an unfit race. The race must be purified 
at the very “ fons et origo.” It follows from this 
that the true starting point of a Eugenic campaign 
is the parents. All principles of Heredity fully 
countenance such a conclusion. It is evident that 
the greatest importance must be attached to those 
who .breed the race, and constitute its first source. 
Even the common farmer knows that the quality of 
the crop depends on the fertility of the soil and the 
quality of the seed. A study of the Eugenic meas- 
ures which the ancient Aryans conceived reveals 
the fact that above all they thought it essential to 
demand general fitness of the young men and 
women who sought to unite in marriage. And a 
similar attitude of anxious scrupulousness about the 
fitness of lovers meets our eye if we look into the 
ancient culture and customs of other great nations^ 
The marriage of healthy, clean, intelligent and vir- 
tuous couples has everywhere been regarded as the 
source of a great race. It is scarcely open to doubt 
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that our ancestors realised that a powerful race could 
grow only from physically and intellectually sound 
parents, and that it was utterly impossible to :prevent 
the defects of parents from springing up again in 
their progeny. It would not only be audacious to 
assert that the Aryans understood the principles of 
Eugenics in the fully developed form in ‘which we 
find them to-day, but it would also involve a 
sacrifice of commonsense on the altar of pride. 
This much, however, may be said, that, even in the 
oldest ideas of Eugenics, Heredity is acknowledged 
as the prime factor; and hence we need not feel any 
hesitation in accepting the main principles of Here- 
dity as the true foundation of our modern Eugenic 
programme. We deem it necessary, therefore, 
before -we set out to indicate the details of Positive 
Eugenics in the following chapters, to attempt a 
brief outline, in as popular and non-technical 
terms as possible, of the main features of the 
theory of Heredity on which leading scientists are 
to-day agreed. When once the reader secures a 
grasp of the principle of Heredity and its main 
implications, he will more readily appreciate the 
propriety of the practical suggestions which we 
shall have occasion to make later on. 

It would be an error to suppose that the average 
man is entirely ignorant of the principles which 
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iare collected under the high sounding name of the 
Science of Heredity. In fact it can be said of 
nearly all conclusions of science that the common 
mass of men abide by them in their every day life 
though they do not understand them as a theory. 
Old matrons, who have never been guilty of a 
course in Physics at school, know the boiling point 
of water and its properties at that point. What is 
true of Physics is true of the science of Heredity. 
Ordinary people never study the theory of Here- 
dity or its various corollaries which scientists have 
conceived, tested and proved. Yet a rough and 
ready conception of Heredity and its working is a 
matter of such common knowledge that it percolates 
into popular sayings like. “ Like begets like ” or the 
Marathi equivalent of it, “ As the mine, so the 
mineral.” Talking of the prodigal son of a notorious 
father people generally say “ What wonder is it that 
he has turned out such a wreck ? Was his father a 
saint ? It is but a law of nature that brambles 
should grow from brambles.” “A Tulsi plant in 
a bed of Bhang” is an equally popular adage and 
is quoted with equal unfailingness when speaking 
of a virtuous son of a vicious father. Such sayings 
contain the whole theory of Heredity in a nutshell. 
The only difference is that the man in the street is 
content to utter these sayings, and regards the 
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mere utterance as a sufficient explanation o£ facts, 
while the Scientist undertakes an inquiry into, and 
proof of, the causal relations which alone make 
these sayings true and significant. When a cow in 
the shed is in heat and lows, the farmer tries to 
take her to the best possible breeding bull on an 
adjacent farm. For he knows “As the mine, so 
the mineral.” But why “ so the mineral ? the 
farmer never worries himself with the question, 
while a scientist is prepared to give his life to learn a 
satisfactory answer to that inquiry. The process 
by which the qualities of one generation ar^ 
carried to the next is known as ‘ Transmission, and 
it is this process which is indicated in the saying 
“ As the mine, so the mineral.” On the other 
hand, there is another (process by which new 
qualities display themselves in a generation with- 
out having been present in the preceding one. It 
is this process, technically known as Variation, 
which is hinted in the other saying, “ A Tulsi 
plant in a bed of Bhang. ” The Theory of Heredity 
is nothing but an explanation of the two processes 
of Transmission and Variation. This explanation 
is offered different forms by different scientists. 
It is neither possible nor necessary to take the 
reader into the details of these differences. If we 
but take account of the views on Heredity 
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held by four great scientists we can easily form an 
idea of the various forms which the Theory of 
Heredity assumed in the 19th century and the 
stage which it has reached in our own days. The 
one main question which students of Heredity 
always address to themselves is ^^Why should the 
child resemble the parents? or if we allow our- 
selves the use of some technical terms, why do 
the germ cells of the parents repeat them- 
selves in the child ?.” Let us see how Spencer, 
Darwdn, Galton and Wizemann answered this 
question ; we shall thereby have acquainted our- 
selves with the views of four epoch-making students 
of Heredity. 

It was in 1864 that Spencer first placed his 
views on heredity before the public. His mam 
proposition was that the human body was made up 
of countless Physiological Units, ” and that each 
of these Units was so constituted that when sepa- 
rated from the body it could create a new body 
similar to the original. He regarded as instances 
of one and the same principle the two phenomena 
of the finger resuming its full growth after a severe 
cut and of parents begetting like 
thought children resembled patents htoiise' they 
took their rise from the ufiioii of Physiological 
Units separated from the^ bodies of the parents, 
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and because these Units had the property of 
reproducing separate bodies according to the image 
of the original. 

This theory of “Physiological Units ” was, 
however, more a flight of Spencer’s imagination 
than a strictly scientific explanation of facts, and 
so could not be sustained very long. In 1868 i. e. 
only four years after the appearance of Spencer’s 
views, Darwin attracted popular attention by giving 
the theory of heredity a novel form. He contend- 
ed that the human body is made of countless 
Cells. Each Cell is constantly growing and, in 
this life of growth, passing through several stages. 
When a Cell passes from one stage to another it 
exudes minute “Gemmules. ” It is evident that 
these exuded “ Gemmules ” contain, in part, the 
properties of the body manifested at each stage. 
These “ Gemmules ” accumulate particularly in 
the generative organs. And hence the qualities of 
the parents reproduce themselves in the children. 

Darwin’s line of thought did not much differ 
from Spencer’s. What Darwin did was only to 
endow Spencer’s conception of Physiological Units 
with the new name of “ Gemmules, ” and give it a 
novel turn of exposition. Apart from this the two 
thinkers were on the same track. Both of them 
agreed on the basic idea that every unit of the 
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human body had reproductive capacity ; and sincer 
it was to this idea that Galton dealt a refutatory 
blow later on we need not treat the theories of 
Spencer and Darwin as two distinct theories. 

Galton’s open advocacy of this theory dates 
from 1875. We can get a working idea of his theory 
if we understand that particular part of it which 
overthrew the theories of his predecessors. First 
let it be noted that then also, as to-day, all were' 
agreed that conception occurs when a male sper- 
matozoon penetrates into a female ovum and is 
assimilated. But none had thought it worth while 
to study the changes of condition which the ovum^ 
undergoes after it is fertilized; and it was here that 
the value and greatness of Galton’s theory lay. 
Galton’s view was that in every fertilized ovum 
there are always two kinds of germs. The function 
of one kind of germs is to provide a body to the* 
new Me and to make for its growth continuously 
after its emergence from the womb. These he 
termed the Dominant Germs. But there is another’ 
kind of germs besides these. They help in the 
formation of the sex cells of the new body, and it 
is these that are utilised when the new body later 
on performs the act of reproduction. We may 
describe them as cells kept in reserve for genera- 
tive purposes, Galton gave them the name of 
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Residual Germs. In order to appreciate the full 
significance of Galton’s idea let us for a while 
suppose that a male sperm and a female ovum are 
thus placed before their union: — 


It is when S enters O and the two are assimi- 
lated that conception occurs and a :new life is 
formed. This life must evidently contain count- 
less germs, and the two kinds of these latter may 
be roughly illustrated in some such way as this: — 



The Dominant Germs are marked by crosses 
in this figure, and the Residual Germs by naughts. 
It is evident that when a new life is created by 
these latter it too will contain both these kinds of 
germs and this will develop ad infinitum. This 
endless process may be shown thus: — 
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The important point is that Galton sought to 
disprove the idea held by Spencer and Darwin that 
all Cells in the human body — call them by whatever 

name you choose ^are capable of reproduction of 

the original type, and to replace it by the new idea 
that there are two kinds of cells in the human body; 
the Body Cells and the G-erm Cells, to the latter 
of which the function of reproduction is specially 
entrusted. It was with the help of this idea that 
he convinced the world of the Law of Heredity. 
Galton’ s theory threw a flood of light on the 
phenomenon of the succession of generations, the 
recurrence of the qualities of parents in their 
3 
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children, the closeness with which .^each generation 
is boxitid with another, and many others. 

The next milestone in the history of the 
Theory of Heredity was reached by Wizemann 
whose views were placed before the public in 1893. 
Our purpose does not necessitate an inquiry into 
the minute differences between the theories of 
Galton and Wizemann. Wizemann’s work mainly 
consisted in accepting and making a more extensive 
application of Galton’s conception that a newly 
fertilized ovum contains two kinds of germs, one 
to be used for the building up of the body and 
the other to be reserved for generative purposes. 
It is true that Wizemann displa^^ed in his writings 
a sort of defiant assertiveness which offended some. 
But that was in a way excusable. For one thing, 
he had made an untiring use of the tools of 
Induction, viz., observation and experiment, and 
had thereby derived a confidence which was easily 
liable to exaggeration. And, secondly, it must be 
remembered that fanaticism — ^whether regarded as 
a virtue or a vice — is of more common occur- 
rence in a propagandist than in the originator 
of an idea. Wizemann held, like Galton, that 
when once a new life was formed and the 
division of labour made between the Dominant 
and the Residual Cells the two kinds restricted 
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themselves each to its allotted special work, and 
there was never any intrusion by the one into 
the other’s field. The Dominant Germs were, 
as a matter of fact, utterly incapable of repro- 
ductive work, and the Residual Germs were totally 
unsuited to help the body’s growth. One great 
advantage of this part of Wizemann’s theory 
was this. Before his time people merely believed 
that children grew out of the parental body, but 
could not explam the exact process of the growth. 
This vague, dogmatic belief was now replaced by 
a definite scientific conception that the Protoplasm, 
out of which every human bod^^ springs is divisible 
into Morphoplasm, which builds the body and 
Idioplasm which constitutes the creative element 
and that it is due to this Idioplasm that contin- 
uous order of generations, each arising out of 
another, is maintained. These conclusions of Wize- 
mann appealed very strongly to thinking minds, 
and the continuity of the Germ -plasm through 
generations was accepted as an incontestable truth. 

We have tried to take the reader through the 
main phases which the Theory of Heredity assumed 
in different periods of its development and also to 
acquaint him with the final form which Wizemann 
gave it. Before we proceed further it is Veil to 
utter a word of caution. There is a great obstacle, 
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a very formidable one, in the way of the universal 
acceptance of the Theory of Heredity, and unless 
it is removed perfection cannot be claimed for the 
theory. It is that, though ordinarily the child is 
found to mherit the qualities of the parent, we 
come across instances, though rarely, where the 
child exhibits qualities which cannot, by any device, 
be traced to the parents. This phenomenon of 
Variation seems extremely bewildering when we 
try to interpret it in terms of the principles of 
Heredity, For if Wizemann^s law of the continuity 
of the Germ -plasm be true and unexceptionable, the 
child ought never to display any qualities beyond 
those that were already manifest m the parents, in a 
greater or less degree. But: the facts of experience 
belie such a deduction, and to reconcile Variation 
with the principle of Heredit 3 ^ becomes a prob- 
lem as confusing as mevitable. 

From Spencer down to Wizemann all 
thinkers tried to cut this knot, each in his own 
wa 3 ^ It has been a common tradition with all great 
writers on Heredit^^ to supi^ly some plausible expla* 
nation as to why each individual shows some 
^‘acquired ” characters in addition to the “transmitted”, 
to demonstrate the process by which they arise, and 
whether they are handed over to the next generation 
by the laws of transmission. To acquaint the reader 
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with the details o£ the various explanations put 
forth by different scientists would require nanch 
more space than the proportions of the present 
book would justify. It is, therefore, better to 
practise the virtue of brevity and be content 
with . simply saying that no conclusions on 
this point have yet secured unqualified and uni- 
versal acceptance. Scientists have till now failed to 
progress beyoiid the rough suggestion that new 
characters may be caused by difference of environ- 
ment or by the miion of heterogeneous persons, and 
that the force of environment may sometimes 
deflect the continuous flow of the Germ -plasm 
from the normal line. If you ask them what is 
the exact process by which, and the propor- 
tion in which, environment acts on the con- 
tinuity of the Germ -plasm, and which kind of envi- 
ronment causes which kind of new characteristic, 
they will have to choose between a pedantic masking 
or an honest confession of their ignorance. These 
questions still lie shrouded in darkness, and the 
science of Heredity will find a place in the ranks of 
the perfected sciences only when that shroud falls 
before the torchlight of knowledge. 

Apart from this one moot point, however, the 
Theory of Heredity stands unassailable. The work- 
ing of the principle of Germinal Continuity is every- 
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where so* evident that it easily wins our consent and 
persuades us to overlook the perplexing exception of 
Variation. At least, Galton and Wizemann thought 
so, and the former spared himself no pains to purge 
the popular mind of all prejudices against the law of 
Continuity, It is a matter of frequent experience 
that sons of exceptionally talented persons are 
mediocre, and some people hold these instances as a 
complete disproof of the law of Heredity. Galton 
fought against this misconception. On the basis of a 
vast collection of the family histories of several great 
men he tried to demonstrate how the transmission of 
their traits to their children occurs in all cases, and is 
hidden from our view in certain instances owing to 
two main reasons. First, the existence of exceptional 
intellect or capacity for a specific kind of work 
on the part of an individual depends on the 
coincidence of numerous causes and circumstances, 
and the probability of the self-same group of 
conditions occurring again in the case of the 
child is naturally very small. And, secondly, how- 
ever exceptional the talent of a genius may be, he 
cannot be expected to have an exceptionally talented 
son unless he has for his wife a woman of equally 
extraordinary mind. Such a coincidence is, however, 
as rare as it would be happy. Cupid is, no doubt, 
^ busy on our planet, but discretion does not seem to 
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form part o£ liis policy, and it is the rule that genius 
unites with mediocrity. Hence giants in art, litera- 
ture or science beget pigmies. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that if the mediocre wives of 
geniuses were wedded to ordinary men their progeny 
would be of still inferior stuff. In short, though it 
cannot be denied that the progeny of geniuses is not 
always of a strikingly high order, yet the chances of 
its being so are certainly far greater than when both 
parents belong to common types; and it is futile to try 
to overturn the Theory of Heredity by pointing to the 
cases of great men whose children have failed to rise 
above the average level, 

Gabon’s conviction of the law of Heredity knew 
no bounds. He thought that to each child were 
transmitted the characters not only of its parents but 
also those of its grand-parents and great grand-parents 
to some extent, and he worked out a formula with 
which to calculate this extent of transmission. If the 
totality of a child’s characters be denoted by 1, i of it 
is derived from the parents, the father and the mother 
each contributing Then the grand-parents, each 
giving i, together contribute i of the child’s characters, 
and if this receding order is thus pursued we can al- 
ways, said Gabon, state the equation as: — 
i=i+i+i+,-L 
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This alleged, mathematical precision o£ the law of 
Heredity will make hardly any appeal to logically 
minded people. Bnt even if Galton’s equation was 
exaggerated and grotesque it was an exaggerated truth. 
There was another attempt made by Galton to 
lend the strength of mathematics to the principle 
of Heredity, and it was more plausible. With a view 
to proving the working of Heredity he classified 
10,000 men on a very curious principle. He started 
with a certain presupposed idea of the average quali- 
ties or merits possessed by the average man, and 
prepared the following sliding scale of men who rose 
above and men who fell below the average : — 


__3 _2 —1 O +1 4*2 +3 +4 +5 
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According to Galton this table signified that out 
of the 10,000 men who formed the subject of inquiry, 
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5,000 came somewhere near the average mean, O. 
That is they showed neither conspicuous merits nor 
conspicuous defects. When, however we follow the 
ascending curves towards excellence and defective- 
ness the figures gradually shrink until we ultimately 
find the figure 35 at both extremities. Gralton 
further classified the progeny of these parents of 
varying quality and arrived at the following 
table : — 


Quality of parents. 

Number. 

Children of J. 
i e. 4*5 quality- 

Percentage. 

J 

35 

6 

17 

I 

180 

10 

5*5 

H 

671 

10 

1 -6 

G 

1614 

5 

0‘3 

F 

2500 

3 

'0*12 


This table not only reveals the great extent to 
which the quality of the child depends on the quality 
of the parents, but also convinces us that it is only 
from exceptionally endowed parents that children of 
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exceptional merit can be expected. Even on the side 
o£ defection we find that the worst type of children 
come with greater certainty from a similar type of 
parent- This brief exposition of the subject is, we 
hope, enough to satisfy the reader that there is a 
consensus of opmion among scientists regarding the 
main broad principles of Heredity, though the 
filling in of the details or the forging of the 
minor links in the chain may be a matter on 
which all of them agree to differ. It would be 
both interesting and instructive to study how 
these modern conclusions about Heredity bear out 
those ideas of the ancient Aryans on which was 
based the Hindu marriage system ; and the study 
would give food for patriotic feeling, too ! But 
it is best to overcome the temptation here, since 
later on we shall be devoting a whole chapter to 
that purpose. This chapter was mainly intended 
to .acquaint the reader with the present form in 
which we find the doctrine of heredity. It is not 
improbable :that to some of our readers who are 
temperamentally averse to the study of facts and 
figures, much of what we said here seems dry and 
taxing, and that the weariness created by figures 
and tables has dimmed the impression of the main 
idea of the theory of Heredity which they 
gathered at the beginning of the chapter. For 
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such readers we must restate the pith of the 
whole discussion in brief. The main task of 
students of Heredity is to explain the phenomenon 
of the manifestation of the parents’ characters 
m the children ; and they have done it by suggest- 
ing that the law of Germinal Continuity governs 
the act of procreation. According to Galton and 
Wizemann, as soon as the body of the new-born babe 
emerges from the fertilized ovum and begins to grow, 
some of its cells are reserved as Residual Germ-Cells 
and to them is assigned the future function of 

procreation. To put it in a striking phrase, the 

child is as old as the parent, for it is born and 
grows with the latter in the form of Residual 

Germ -Cells. In fact we shall be justified if 

we discard the conventional idea that the parent 
is Father ” to the child, and begin to regard 
him rather as the Conserver ” of the child. 
For in the light of Wizemann’s doctrine, he is 
truly a mere conserver or keeper of those Germ- 
Cells which at a proper time take a developed form 
m the child. The parent and the child are two 
aspects of the self-same stream of fife. To use 
Bergson’s words hfe is like a water -current flowing 
from one germ to another. It maintains an un- 
broken continuity, and each individual only rides on 
it for a while and at the destined hour sinks back^ 



Chapter III : — The Mother of the Race. 


The greater importance of the mother 
in the reproductive act — The pitiable 
state of women in India — The clear 
evidence of figures — Marriage a basic 
necessity. 


I£ any lesson can be derived from the dis- 
cussion of heredity which formed the subject 
matter of the last chapter, it is that the first require- 
ment in an Eugenic programme is to insist on the 
mating of “ fit ” young persons. It is a well-known 
adage that prevention is better than cure, and, 
applying it to the subject in hand we might say 
it is far wiser to nip in the bud, as far as possible, 
the very chance of unfit progeny than to allow the 
unfit child to be born and then endeavour to 
improve its quality by using the medicine of 
healthy environment. We have already sufficiently 
seen the vital nature of the ties that bind the 
child to the parent; and it should be evident 
therefrom that the first duty of the Eugenist 
lies in devoting his whole attention to those that 
have just taken up the ' responsibilities of wedded 
life, or are about to enter upon them. In fact very 
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little else will need to be done, from tbe Eu-- 
genic point o£ view, in a society where parents- 
are as a rule, intelligent, virtuous and healthy. 

And although, according to the law o£ here- 
dity, both the parents pass their qualities on to* 
the child, yet, in a way, the qualities o£ the* 
mother have a much greater importance. For,* 
though the man and the woman are partners in- 
the procreative act in an equal degree, it is in- 
the womb o£ the woman that the child is con- 
ceived and lives £or a period o£ nine months 
and it is on her milk that it £eeds and grows 
£or a considerable time even a£ter beginning 
its independent li£e. These considerations 
are enough to impress upon us the supreme im- 
portance of the mother in an Eugenic discussion- The 
first duty of the Eugenist would therefore seem* 
to be to see that the mothers in the society are 
all sound in mind and body, superior in intelli- 
gence, and virtuous in behaviour. Like the sun 
from which all light radiates, the mother is the 
root source of the strength or weakness of the race. 
Truly speaking, the huge infant mortality of our 
country is traceable to the huge mortality of young 
mothers. People of the civilised countries of the West 
scarcely possess an adequate idea of India’s in 
fant mortality, and when some chance occurrence 
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forces it on them, they are surprised and inclined 
to question its correctness. In February 1924 
Mr. D. Johnstone, a Labour M. P., in the course 
of addressing a few questions to the Secretary 
of State regarding infant mortality in Bombay, 
stated that the mortality was 666 per thousand. 
The figure -was evidently very alarming and Mr. 
D. Johnstone’s statement created a considerable 
commotion, stirring up many people to ascertain 
the truth. It ultimately turned out that John- 
stone had obtained a particularly ominous figure 
as he happened to collect the vital statistics of 
1921, a year of conspicuously wide-spread epide- 
mics. But it was also seen that even taking the 
healthiest year on record, 1917, the infant morta- 
lity is found to be 410 per thousand ; and this 
figure is no less disconcerting. For is there any 
room for congratulation in the circumstance that 
two-fifths of the infants die within a year of 
their birth ? But, as we were saying a moment 
back, the primal cause of this calamity is the 
physical degeneration and the premature deaths of 
young mothers. 

Has the reader ever paused to think of our 
middle class and poor women — ^particularly those 
that have to pass the best part of their life in 
huge cities like Bombay ? Poor souls 1 Their 
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whole biographies could be written with a few 

strokes of the pen ! They walk on this planet 

of misery for a short while, and during that 
while they unknowingly dig their own graves, 
labouring to keep the house and giving them- 
selves to conceive and nurse children ! Apart 
from a few exceptional communities, it is true 

of the majority of girls in India that they are 

married at 14, at the latest, attain puberty the 
next year, are burdened with an ignorant mother- 
hood within a short while ; half of these poor 
young creatures either succumb in the very first 
delivery or are before long victimised by tubercu- 
losis or some such disease and set fairly on the 
road to the grave ! This is the woeful tale of 
the average Indian girl. It is very rarely that 
you come across a young mother who has come 
out of her first ordeal of delivery and whose 
state of health is not dicussed in undertones by 
her relatives. Ask a widower what his wife 
died of, and it is ten to one that he will 
begin narrating how she fell into a decline at 
her first child -bearmg. Lest the reader should 
suspect that we are indulging in wild fancies on 
the ground of haphazard observation, we hasten to 
support our remarks by soHd statistics. The report 
of the Department of Health to the Government 
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o£ Bombay for the year 1921 shows 4501 cases 
•under deaths due to child-bearing. And the 
Report gives us another table which constitutes a 
still more convincing proof of our remarks, since it 
facilitates a comparison between the male and 
female deaths at various ages. It is as follows : — 


Table of deaths at various ages. 


Within 
the 1st 
Year. 

lto5 

6 to 10 

10 to 16 

15 to 20 

SO to 30 

30 to 40 

40 to 50 

Male. 

Female 

M. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

r. 

M 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

SOe’76 

180-29 

48*68 

<f5*52 

•75 

9*30 

6*43 

7*46 

10*26 

12*66 

13-25 

14‘3D 

15*27 

16*65 

22*48 

16*93 


The columns sm’rounded with bold black Imes 
deserve special attention, the notable thing being 
the higher rate of female mortality in all three 
columns. It is evident from the table that up 
to the 5th 3 ^ear and after the 30th year the 
male mortality exceeds the female, and that it 
is between the years 15 and 30 that the female 
mortality exceeds the male. The causes too are 
apparent. From 15 to 30 is exactly the period 
of life when women conspicuously function as 
mothers, and since of late the chances of death 
during delivery have been on the increase, women 
show a greater rate of mortality during that 
period. 
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We need not labour to adduce more statisti- 
cal evidence i£ our main point is appreciated by 
the reader, viz., tbat tbe degeneration o£ the 
mothers is the root cause o£ the astounding infant 
mortality in our country. It is a vain hope to 
look forward to a strong and fit race when those, 
to whom the function of procreation is assigned 
by nature, are hopeless and helpless souls, going 
through life as through a miU that grinds young 

people old. It would not be a greater folly to ex- 

pect to see a stately budding erected on a founda- 
tion of sand and mud. The oft- quoted saying 

the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world ” 
has a bearing on the subject of Eugenics too, if 
we construe it in that light. The true starting 
point of Eugenics in India, and everywhere, must 
be the improvement of the mother. 

Once we realise this we also see that we 
shall have to take one more step backward if 

we are to discover the true starting point of a 
Eugenic programme. For, what is it that gives 
a woman the lawful rights of motherhood ? 
Restricting ourselves to the Indian viewpoint, and 
leaving out incidents which occur as exceptions, 
we must say that here in our country a woman 
can rightfully become a mother only when she 
is married and is actually living a wedded life 

4 
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with her husband. Occasionally we come across- 
a rare individual who thinks it gravely unjust 
to exclude virgins and widows from the rights 
of motherhood, and advocates the unqualified 
extension of those rights to all women, married 
or unmarried. But it is beyond us to understand 
the logic and rationality of such a view, and if 
the reader would for once allow us a plain un- 
varnished phrase, we would set these people 
down as fools. They themselves will know the 
folly and perversity of their opinion if they but 
care to consider how, if the right of conjugal 
happiness and motherhood were lawfully conceded 
to virgins and widows, the whole structure of the 
institution of marriage would be shattered, immorality 
would stalk about unimpeded, and every form 
of social intercourse would be ruined by anarchy. 
God help them if they do not possess the 
necessary wits to understand this, or, having 
them, do not feel inclined to use them ! But our 
main point was not to discuss their fantastic 
view, rather to emphasise that since it is only 
through marriage that women in our society are 
entitled to motherhood, the only way to have 
eugenically fit mothers is to ensure that fit 
women will be fitly married to fit men. The cause 
of utter unfitness of the present race is the 
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unfitness o£ the parents ; and unfit persons 
get the opportunit3’' o£ procreation because they 
get married. It is at this point, there£ore, that 
the foundations of an eugenic race ought to be 
laid. In marriage lie the ultimate springs from 
which the race rises and maintains a stead^^ flow ; 
naturall^^, then, the race will be healthy in 
body and mind in proportion as those springs 
are pure. Let those, therefore, who are anxious 
to see a fit race born in India and are ready to 
spend their brain and blood on an Eugenic move- 
ment make a minute examination of the marriage 
system which at present obtains in our society, 
see if it is vitiated b^^ airy glaring defects, and 
invent measures to remed^^ them, taking great 
care that the reform will entail the least possible 
shock to old traditions. 



Chapter IV : — The Insiiiuiion of Marriage, 


Marriage defined — How the institution 
first arose — Its growth and varying 
forms — A significant idea. 


Ko further elaboration need, we hope, be made 
of what has been said in the last chapter to impress 
upon the reader how the first and foremost re- 
quirement in an eugenic programme is the 
introduction and sanction of a marriage system 
which will be best suited to facilitate the early 

appearance of a faultless and perfectly fit generation. 
When we set ourselves to select the ideal 

marriage system we have in the first place to 
subject the prevalent marriage system to a 
thorough and merciless criticism. But before we 
do that it will be best, with a view to enabling 
the reader to enter into the spirit of what will have 
to be said in later chapters, to consider in brief 
the causes which first brought the institution of 
marriage into existence, and the manner of its 
growth. 

What is exactly the form of human relation 

which we signify by the term marriage ? What 
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is marriage in its essence ? How is it best defined ? 
If we ask ourselves these questions and devote thought 
to them, we have to admit that whatever the 

positive aspect of marriage, it is surely not 
mere copulation between man and woman. If 
we once regard the mere conjugal act as mar- 
riage we shall have to speak of marriages 

among beasts and birds, and that is evidently 
absurd. Beasts and birds cohabit during the 
sexual act and as soon as the act is over they 
part, perhaps never to meet again, perhaps to 

enter into the same act with others. With hu- 

man beings the case is different. When married, 
they unite not only in and for the conjugal act 
but for hfetime, and are prepared to put on 
their sexual desire the restraint of sexual faith- 
fulness and purity. This should make clear the 
two following points: — 

(1) Marriage, instead of being the conjugal 
act, is the restraining and the hmitiag of the 
act, and 

(2) This limitation is not natural but de- 
creed by man owing to certain reasons. 

When man was in the most primitive condi- 
tion marriage was not known, and it was only 
as he slowly emerged from that condition and 
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as civilization advanced that the marriage custom 
came into force, and assumed various forms 
under varying circumstances. It is beyond doubt 
that in inconceivably . remote times man lived 
the brute life, when the sexual act was promis- 
cuously performed and did not bind the parties 
beyond the moment of union. According to 
Spencer just as man, in the primitive state, had 
no political institution and every one was his own 
master, so he had no marriage institution either, 
and the act of sexual union was entirely a 
matter of passing desire, absolutely free from all 
forms of permanent obligations. In his book 
“The uplift of the weaker sex” Mr. C. V. Vaidya, 
an accomplished Deccani scholar, says : “ In the 

dialogue of Kunti and Pandu ( a queen and a 
king in the epic of the Mahabharata ) in the 
Adi Parva of Mahabharata there is a definite 
assertion that there were times when the mar- 
riage custom was unknown to men. Besides, in 
the very days when Pandu reigned, promiscuous 
intercourse was the common rule amongst the 
people of the northern parts of Kuru.” 

If it be true that marriage is a limitation 
deliberately imposed on the sexual relation, and, 
instead of being a part of human nature, is a 
man-made custom, the question presses upon us 
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— ^why did this custom appeal to man as a 
uecessai’y step ? 

Of the numerous causes which sociologists 
have adduced for the rise of the institution of 
marriage only two deserve consideration at this 
•stage of our inquiry. First, it has to be re- 
membered that a review of the history of civili- 
zation shows that as men rose above their origi- 
nal barbarity, they ceased to lead each his own 
solitary life and began to live in groups. These 
groups were not, however, bound together into 
a federation by ties of sympathy or fellow feel- 
ing. Rather, each of them was hostile to the 
rest, and strifes and conflicts were incessant. 
This stage of civilization may be called the 
^‘stage of strife”, when some one group out of 
the many dominated over all others by its numeri- 
cal strength and internal unity, and enjoyed the 
possession of all material wealth. At this stage 
men gradually realised how marriage in a very 
great measure secured the internal unity of a 
group, and it was this realisation which made 
for the adoption of the marriage custom. A 
strong sense of communal pride was found to 
be lacking where the ‘ institutions of marriage 
and the family did not thrive. Hence it was 
not long before the importance of the marriage 
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custom was appreciated by people who desired 
the maintenance of their own supremacy and 
prosperity and had to be prepared for never- 
ending warfare. Marriage, in short, came to be 
desired as a necessary means of raising society 
to a formidable position through increased organic 
unity. And, since it was also observed that 

married people showed a difinitely greater ferti- 
lity than those who freely indulged in promis- 
cxiou s sexual relations, marriage came to be 

regarded as a valuable source of the numerical 
strength of a society as well as of internal 

unity. Society, therefore, soon set its seal of 
approval on the marriage custom. 

Thus far we have tried to acquaint the 
reader with the conclusions of sociologists as to 
the time when, and the reason why, man embraced 
the marriage custom with open arms when 

he was just stepping out of the primitive condi- 
tion of social anarchy. Our next business is to 
give him a rough idea of the different forms which 
marriage assumed, one after another, as a result 
of the changiiag conditions of advancing civilization. 
We have already indicated that the marriage cus- 
tom must have first arisen as a measure of policy in 
that period of civihzation when struggle and strife ” 
was the order of the day. Evidently, the form 
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o£ marriage was determined by the circumstances 
o£ that period, and the nature o£ the times also 
shaped the £eelings o£ the husband towards the 
wi£e, or rather men’s attitude in general towards 
the £eminine sex. It was a common practice m 
those times for a mighty group to invade smaller 
and weaker groups, vanquish them and capture 
as many men as possible and carry them off as 
slaves. With men came women too who were 
taken as wives by the victors. As a result o£ this 
women came to be regarded as “ spoils ” o£ battle^ 
similar to other things which the conqueror right- 
£ully wrested £rom the unworthy hands o£ the 
de£eated owner, and they were doomed to slavery. 
Marriage was thus based on this idea o£ women’s 
servitude, and this £orm o£ marriage prevailed 
during the whole period o£ struggle and strife. 
But times slowly changed, the sword gradually 
ceased to be the sole arbiter, smaller wandering 
groups evolved into big and stable societies, peace 
came to be loved, and law and order began to have 
a hold on people. This change wrought a corres- 
ponding change in men’s outlook on things and 
their fellow beings, and women were no longer 
regarded as serfs. With this advent of a more 
generous attitude towards the weaker sex woman 
obtained the right of choosing her lover, and this 
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gave rise to new forms of marriage like Swayam- 
vara, Gandharva Vivaha and Love Marriage. 
(We have here to requcvst the reader to note that 
our observation applies more particularly to the 
history of marriage in Hindu Society, and that 
the three forms of marriage mentioned above are 
discussed in the standard religious books of the 
Hindus.) 

The next important stage in the history of the 
marriage custom was marked when marriage came 
to be swayed by religion and began to be regard- 
ed more as a religious than a social duty. Religion 
gradually, assumed such an xmquestioned authority 
that it took upon itself the right of defining the 
duties and obligations of the husband and the 
wife and laid various injxmctions on the wedded 
couple ; and at last its word was law as to the 
rituals which alone rendered marriage valid. A 
very regrettable consequence of this was that the 
tendency to treat women as slaves, which had 
begun to die out in the intervening period of 
Swayamvara^ revived again with greater force and 
an iniquitous standard of morahty gained universal 
acceptance which gave man a blank cheque in 
sexual matters and enjoined on woman the duty of 
rendering absolute obedience to her husband, irres-* 
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pective o£ his merits, and o£ worshipping him m 
Crod. 

Some scholars, notably Mr. C. V. Vaidya, 
think that the eight different varieties of marriage 
named in the Hindu Shastras are a sort of epitome 
of the whole history of the institution of marriage 
in our country. In the present chapter we have 
traced that history through four different phases, 
viz., (1) unregulated promiscuous union, (2) 
marriage based on the idea of woman’s servitude, 
(3) forms of marriage like swayamvara based 
upon a chivalrous attitude towards the fair sex, 
and lastly (4) the kind of marriage which would 
be best designated as Religion -ridden. Mr. C. V. 
Vaidya’ s idea is that if we take the list of eight 
varieties of marriage described in the Shrutis, 
Brahma, Daiva, Arsha, Prajapatya, Gandharva, 
Asura, Rakshasa and Paishacha, and read it from 
the end backward we reaUy shall have gone over 
the chronological order of the different phases 
through which the institution of marriage has 
passed in our land. The Paishacha kind of 
marriage is nothing but anarchy in sexual 
matters, the Rakshasa marriage consists in carry- 
ing off the bride by force and is based on the 
conception of woman’s slavery, in the Asura 
marriage the bride is purchased, and iu the 
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Gandharva form the lovers choose each other and 
enter into wedlock. The remaining fom* kinds are 
an indication of the times when religion predomi- 
nated and determined the whole i^rocess of marriage. 
In short these eight kinds are a record in brief 
of the various forms which marriage took at dif- 
ferent stages of civilization. 

We leave it to the reader to judge the logic 
of this novel idea. The main object of this chapter 
was to discuss the conditions out of which the 
custom of marriage originally arose, and the dif- 
ferent forms in which it was practised from time 
to time. If that purpose is sufficiently served the 
chapter may well close. 



Chapter V : — Our Present Marriag,e Customs, 


The religion-ridden marriage— Early 
marriage, a blow at the root of 
Eugenics — The countless evils of 
early marriage — The unfounded be- 
lief that early marriage alone is 
sanctioned by the Shastras — The real 
interpretation of the ancient tenets — 
No injunction against late marriage — 
Its approval — How early marriage 
came to be practised — Our present duty. 


Alter what has been said in the last chapter 
the next step for ns is to ask ourselves what 
specific type of marriage is to-day prevalent 
amongst us, whether it has any drawbacks, and 
whether we can conceive any way for its reform 
without injuring the traditional prejudices and 
feelings of the people. It is very essential for 
us to determine the ideal system of marriage, ideal 
from the eugenic, view -point ; and we shall be 
considerably helped in our task if we thoroughly 
thrash out the above questions. 

What variety of marriage is to-day prevalent 
in our country ? It is not easy to answer the 
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question. For India is almost a continent and 
the forms of marriage endorsed and followed 
by the countless castes and sub -castes are so 
various that it would be hazardous to speak of 
some one particular form as universally recog- 
nised. The marriage customs of the Deccan will 
be found to differ very largely from those 
current in G-ujarat ; and the rituals and cere- 
monies through which the Punjabee goes, with 
faith and joy, would be regarded as superfluous 
and sometimes even abhorrent by the Madrasee. 
Not only do marriage customs differ with geogra- 
phical differences, they also vary with the differ- 
ence in the social rank of the bride and the 
groom. The whole politics of marriage is different 
according as the groom is a poor farmer’s boy 
,or the son of a wealthy educated Brahmin. In 
short, being under the influence of religion, caste,, 
'creed, and social standing, marriage manifests 
j itself in varying forms in different parts of our 
/land. We need not, however, utterly despair of 
determining the type of marriage which, in most 
of its essential parts, prevails in India more than 
any other. It may be that in some castes the 
groom is entitled to a dowry while in others it 
is the bride who has to be bought or different 
customs may obtain in different provinces regard- 
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iag the bride’s stay at the house of her husband 
after the marriage ceremony, or different rituals 
be observed in different communities at the time of 
the wedding. But if we agree to ignore these 
differences, setting them down as of secondary 

importance, we can point out a foi’m of marriage 

which, in its essentials, has obtained universal 

recognition in our country ; and that is the last 
of the four of which we spoke in the last 
chapter. It will be remembered that there we 
described a form of marriage which is over- 
burdened with the t 3 Tanny of religion, in which 
the duties of the wedded partners are the expres- 
sion, not of the laws of love, but of the 

extraneous tenets of religion, and women are regarded 
as nothing better than objects of enjoyment whom 
men have a divhie right to drive like dumb cattle.-' 
Anj one who observes the wa^^ in which marriages 
take place amongst us will agree that they come 
under the above description and if at all we' 
attempt to make an^^ general remark regarding 
the Indian marriage s^^stem we shaU be justified 
in calling it Religion-ridden. Let not the reader 
suppose that we deprecate all relation between 
marriage and religion. On the contrary, it is 
our honest belief that the influence of religion 
will alway's tend to ennoble marriage, provided- 
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it is a religion in the true sense o£ the word — 
in the sense that, as the happy definition 
*4^: (Dharma is that which holds) implies, it 

-acts as an effective cohesive influence on society. 
,The religion, however, with which we find the 
marriage system linked today is not genuine 
d’eligion but its travesty. And again, other cor- 
rosive forces too are acting upon it. It is a 

matter of common experience that when a man 
admits his mother-in-law to power in his house, 
she not only assumes all authority herself but 

makes it her business to encumber the household 
with her relatives. Our marriage system is in 
the same predicament as the son-in-law. It 
seems that as soon as our marriage s^^stem bowed 
its head to the rule of religion, many other 

matters, which, truly speaking, had no imaginable 
claim to tread on the matrimonial ground, crept 
in like unscrupulous guests and quietly settled 
themselves almost to the point of ousting the 
real owner of the house. To name only one of 
these, we should like to turn the reader’s atten- 
tion to the surprising degree in which Astrology has 
, affected our marriage system. In the first place 
Astrology cannot yet be ranked with the perfect sci- 
ences. Even the most fervent advocates of Astrology, 
.at least the saner section of them, admit that 
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many o£ its premises are still iindemonstrated 
and that very few of the predictions derived 
from astrological principles come true in an un- 
qualified manner. And yet with what amazing 
authority is Astrology allowed to shape the 

matrimonial destiny by our young men and wo- 
men ! Matrimonial negotiations cannot even begin 
unless one great precondition is fulfilled, viz-^ the 
agreement between the horoscopes of the bride 
and the groom. And what with this prime con- 
dition and a hundred others like the selection 
of an auspicious moment for this ritual and that. 
Astrology has laid countless burdens on the J 
marriage system ; and daily we hear of lamen- 
table events which are nothing short of a clear 
proof that the structure of the marriage system 
has collapsed under an overwhelming load. 

The saddest consequence of this tyranny of^ 
religion has been the sanction which it has 1 

accorded to child marriage and the censure ; 

which it has laid on late marriage. If we leave 
out of consideration a few small sects like the 
Eajputs in some parts of northern India, we 
must take child marriage as the form of mar- 
riage most prevalent in India — ^from the Hima- 
layas to Cape Comorin, and from Calcutta to 
Peshawar, The custom of child marriage has 
5 
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taken such deep root in our country, that 
despite the fact that its evils are such as should 
be evident to the least thinking man and that 
many of our thoughtful leaders are cr^ung them- 
selves hoarse to impress upon us how our poli- 
tical slavery is in a great measure due to it, 
the custom shows no appreciable signs of decay* 
Like a contagious disease, child marriage not 
only infected our Hindu society, but obtained a 
powerful and deadly grip on the Mahomedan 
people too, soon after they came in contact with 
us about the tenth century; and to-day what 
ever other differences, good or bad, may be 
noticeable between Hindus and the Mahomedans, 
both the communities have, with equal blindness 
and misguided religious devotion, placed the whole 
of their fortune in the same leaky boat of child 
marriage, and with equal suicidal folly and 
blindness are suffering the boat everyday to sink 
deeper and carry their fortune nearer the ocean’& 
bottom. 

^ ‘ An adequate description of the evil cozise- 
; quences of child marriage is beyond the power’ 
;o£ the pen, even if Shakespeare himself were the 
j scribe. To put the whole thing in brief, we 
may observe that to strive for an eugenically fit 
i*ace will be an utterly forlorn hope until the* 
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custom o£ child marriage is completely abolished. 
No more efficacious and sm*e means than child 
marriage could have been devised for the pro- 
duction of an unfit race. It is worth .while in 
this connection to take account of a few remarks 
of a famous historian, Talbois Wheeler, He says-^| 
“It is no doubt true that the climatic and ra-^ 
cial conditions are in part responsible for the 
Westerner’s superiority^ over the Hindus in point 
of physique. But there is another important 
point which must not be forgotten. So long as 
the people of India continue to marry small 
boys with even smaller girls, imprisoned within 
the four walls of the house, their progeny 
never be better than pigmies. They will rather 
grow weaker under the stress of the toils involved 
in the political struggle. No kind of educa- 
tion will befit them to enjoy any political right. 
With the help of education they may prate like; 
grown-up people, but their thoughts and deeds . 
will always be childish.” 

It is neither necessary nor possible to de- 
scribe in more pronounced terms how grave an 
impediment is child marriage in the way of Eu- 
genics. Since child marriage is not the subject 
proper of the present book it wiU be out of 
proportion to undertake to speak of all the evils 
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arising from child marriage. We shall be con- 
tent with only making categorical mention of the 
most glaring of them : — 

(1) Child marriage leads to physical deterio- 
ration. It not only slowly undermines the mus- 
cnlar strength of the people, but imperceptiMy 
deprives them of all pluck and daring, all men- 
tal and moral stamina. 

(2) As a result of the increasing physical 
weakness and mental and moral cowardice of 
the people, they are easily conquered by foreign 
invaders and kept in political subjugation. 

(S) It prematurely burdens young girls with 
the risks and responsibilities of motherhood ; 
and the work of nursing and rearing 
children being entrusted to the inexperi- 
enced and emaciated girl-mothers, the resulting 
progeny is cankered in the very bud. 

(4) It puts an early stop to the education 
of boys and girls, or at least considerably impedes 
it. 

(5) It creates a big class of child-widows 
and thereby throws the whole social system out 

i of joint. 
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(6) When marriages are contracted for the 
children by their parents, true love is scarcely 
known, and society has nothing to record by way 
of valorous exploits which are only possible when 
men’s hearts are deeply stirred by love and the 
brave defy death to “ deserve the fair. ” 

(7) Owing to child marriage young persons 
are harnessed to the dead routine of earning their 
bread by the sweat of their brow, and, being crip- 
pled by the yoke they have to bear, they are never 
inspired to any daring thought or deed. A nation 
of such people can never attain to an eminent 
position in literature, industry, science or any other 
department of human progress. 

This list is not complete and would not be 
so even if we added a hundred counts more. 
We have, however, to emphasise one point 
and it is this. We often come across people who 
are inteUectually convinced of the evils of cHld 
marriage and yet in actual conduct endorse it and 
ask others to do the same. If you ask them the 
reason they say “it is always our duty to follow 
the line of conduct laid down by our forefathers. 
However ugly child marriage may seem when* 
viewed with the critical spirit peculiar to the 20th 
century it is yet a road made holy by the foot- 
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steps o£ our revered ancestors. Our bliss lies in 
following in those footsteps and checking the ten- 
dency of questioning the wisdom of our ancient 
Lawgivers. ” 

Many a wise man’s protesting conscience has 
been lulled to sleep by the hypnotic influence of 
such a line of reasoning ; and as a result, even in 
ithis age when old ideas are mercilessly being over- 
hauled, the poisonous plant of child marriage is 
still green, destroying the fertility of our people. 

In view of this we think it necessary to say, 
with all possible emphasis, that it is entirely 
wrong to regard child marriage as a form 
particularly sanctioned and recommended by the 
Hindu Shastras. In our society there is yet 
a large section of people who, in the event of a 
conflict between reason and the Shastric injunc- 
tions, always prefer to regard the judgement of 
their own reason as 'clouded and unreliable and 
to follow the precepts of the Shastras. Such 
people even several volumes of undeniable proofs 
of the evils of child marriage would fail to con- 
vince, and they will keep on singing their favour- 
ite chorus “ Child marriage is sanctioned by the 
Shastras ! ” To people of such a way of think- 
ing let us address the insistent protest that there 
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is absolutely no ground to believe tbat our 
Shastras have particularly sanctioned and upheld 
child marriage- In no place do the Shastras 
speak o£ late marriage in prohibitive terms and 
o£ child marriage as the only commendable form 
of marriage. Such a do-wnright statement may 
be insufficient to drive home an extremely im- 
portant point like the present, and hence we 
wish to consolidate our position by some proofs 
making our willing confession at the outset that 
much of what follows concerns only the Hindu 
Shastras, and that we do not claim to have 
made any research in the Shastras or the ancient 
Law books of the Mahomedans or the Par sis or 
other Indian communities. 

The favourite texts of those who contend 
that our Shastras prohibit late marriage and 
sanction only child marriage are certain precepts 
of the Rishis ( Sages ) Yama, Samvarta and 
Parashara. Then regular argument is to point to 
the o£t-q.uoted words of Parashara: — 

I 

n 


meaning, 


“ At ten years is she a maid 
Afterwards does she attain puberty 
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and say that as soon as a girl reaches her 
eleventh birthday she has to be regarded as 

mature ” even if she does not physically show 
signs of maturity, and that to give her in mar- 
riage later would make her parents guilty of the 
same sin as is involved in offering in marriage 
a physically mature woman. Thus, they say, it 
clearly follows that a girl must be given in 
marriage by her eleventh year. There is another 
quotation of which much capital is similarly 
made. It is the following half coui3let from 
Samvarta: — 

II 

meaning, 

“ The marrying o£ a girl of 
eight is praiseworthy. 

This is interpreted as meaning that the 8 th 
year is the best time to offer a girl in marriage. 

But scholars lilce Rao Bahadur Athalye 
and Mr. C. V. Vaidya have handled these quota- 
tions with great insight and a spirit of critical 
inquiry, and have demonstrated how completely 
they are misconstrued if taken as recommending 
child marriage. The latter part of the quota- 
tion from Parashara which is given above is : — 
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meaning, 

“ I£ a man fails to marry his daughter 
even after she has reached her 12th 
year his ancestors are cursed to drink 
of her menstrual flow from month to 
month2^ 

I£ we follow the superficial meaning of these 
words it seems as if Parashara held a maiden’s 
marriage after the eleventh year in the 
greatest abhorrence and contempt. But 
such an inference is utterly mistaken. When 
Parashara spoke of the ancestors being con- 
demned to drink of the menstrual flow from 
month to month, did he really imply that girls 
necessarily and without exception entered into 
the state of puberty before the 12th year ? 
This seems scarcely likely. It can be abundantly 
proved that m the days of Parashara many a 
maiden passed her 12th year without signs of pu- 
berty ; and in the face of such occurrences, not 
at all uncommon, is it probable for a Sage like 
Parashara to have written the above with the 
presumption that every maiden of twelve must 
be mature i. e. must have menses from month 
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to month ? If not, is it not necessary to over- 
look the face -value of his words and to inter- 
pret them with greater ingenuity and tact ? 
Such an interpretation is possible. Since Para- 
shara’s saying contains the phrase “from month 
to month” the word twelve, instead of being 
taken in its literal sense to mean exactly a 
maid of 12 years, should be accepted in a 
figurative sense as -meaning “the maiden who 
has reached the state of iDuberty.” When this 
is realised, the opinion of Parashara amounts 
to saying that a girl should be given in 
marriage by her father ‘before she attains puberty 
and not before her 12th year as is erroneously 
supposed. 

The champions of child marriage have made 
themselves and others labour under a similar mis- 
imderstanding with regard to the quotation from 
Samvarta, “ the marriage of a girl of eight is 

praiseworthy.” There is a saying of Marichi which 
supports it and is therefore paraded with equal 
frequency. It runs as follows : — 


meaning, 

He who offers a Gouri (a girl of eight) 
in marriage attains heaven, the giver 
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of a Rohini (a girl of nine) Vaikunttha 
(a higher heaven), the giver of a 
Kanya (a girl who has reached the 
10th year but not puberty) is given 
a place in Brahma Loka (the highest 
heaven), and the giver of a mature 
woman is condemned to hell.'^ 

It is true that heaven is promised here to the 
father who gives his eight year :old daughter in 
marriage. But it would be unjust to ignore the 
other things said here and run away with the idea 
that our Sliastras exclusively endorse child marri- 
age. For in the above quotation as heaven is 
assured to a father who marries away an eight 
year old daughter, there is also an unmistakable 
promise of a still higher heaven to the father who 
offers a daughter of nine years, and of the highest 
heaven if the daughter he offers is ten years old 
or more, provided she be not mature. If all this 
signifies anything it signifies a clear recommenda- 
tion to give a daughter in marriage after the 
tenth year and before maturity. And again there 
is something worth while noting in this extract 
which seems to imply disapproval fof a mature 
maiden’s marriage. If we collect all the remarks 
in the Manu Smriti bearing on this question, their 
collective purport is found to be that after a girl 
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attains puberty she should wait for three yearsy 
and if even during that period her father fails to 
arrange for her marriage vshe should take the 

matter into her own hands and herself 
marry a suitable husband. Such references 
clearly suggest that the Smritis leave the 
father free to let his daughter remain a 
virgin for three long years after her pu- 

berty, in case he cannot bring about a happy 
match. And if we take account of all the 
unambiguous remarks on this point to be found 
in the Samvarta and other Smritis, and the 
writings of Boudh%ana and Vasishttha, their 

accumulated iiidgment is that a father is not 

liable to censure if his mature daughter remains 
unmarried, provided he does not allow more than 
three years to pass before he selects a suitable 
bridegroom. 

This discussion, brief as it has necessarily 
been, should have inspired conviction in the 
reader’s mind that the extracts from the Shastras 
on which the advocates of child marriage place 
such utter reliance have, truly speaking, not a 
syllable to say in condemnation of late marriage; 
and, what is more, they show a decisively toler- 
ant attitude towards the marriage of a maiden 
after puberty. Mr, 0. V. Vaidya, to whose an- 
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thority we have already referred more than once, 
makes a very instructive observation in his at- 
tempt to arrive at the sum and substance of all 
the Shastric injunctions regarding a girPs marri- 
age. Taking a consensus of the Shastras it ap- 
pears, says he, that just as for the thread 
ceremony of a boy, though any time after his 
5th year is allowed, the eighth year is the best 
and even the sixteenth year is not disallowed, so 

to marry off the daughter in her eighth year is 

permissible, to do so when she has passed her 
tenth year but not reached puberty is commenda- 
ble, to select her twelfth year when she approa- 

ches puberty is particularly happy, and to postpone 
her marriage for three years after puberty is 

within the father’s rights iE his endeavour to 
secure a fit partner for her does not bear fruit. 

Thus can we meet and dispose of all the 
Shastric pronouncements which are always recruit- 
ed • to strengthen the cause of child marriage. On 
the contrary, if we cast about for references fa- 
vouring late marriage we can find them in 
plenty: 

(1) Whenever the Shrutis describe a mar-| 
riage they speak of the bride as “ She who had’ 
reached the full bloom of youth”, She who' 
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longed for a lover’’, “She whose voluptuous- 
youth caused excitement”, or in similar terms, 

(2) Secondly, the incantations given in all 
the four Vedas to be addressed by the groom to 
his bride contain phrases like “Let us unite in 
marriage and execute the sacred function of 
procreation ” which go to show that in those 
days it was customary for the bride to be 
ripe for the procreative act. There are also 
many isolated Imes in the Rig Veda which 
echo fantastic notions like the one according 
to which every girl, before her marriage, sur- 
renders her virginity to three deities. Soma 
has her when the carnal passion is unknown to 
her, he hands her over to Vishwavasu Dan- 
dharva when ideas of physical union dawn on 
her mind, she is made over to Agni at her 
marriage, and it is from Agni that the groom 
receives her at last. Tliis unmistakably indicates 
that in the times of the Shrutis the bride was 
a perfectly developed maiden, befitted in every 
way for the duties of procreation. 

(3) Another valuable point in this connection 

is the ceremony known as the ( what is 

to be performed on the fourth night of marri- 
age ), enjoined in the Sankhyayana Sutra of the- 
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Rig Veda. According to this Sutra the wedded 
lovers are required to observe a vow o£ self- 
control for three nights after marriage, and the 
on the fourth, having offered oblations to the 
God of fire, share the marital bed “when the 
wife must completely assimilate herself to the 
husband’s family by uniting with him in flesR 
and heai’t.” This also very strongly testifies to* 
the prevalence of late marriage. 

(4) Evidence is sufficiently available that the 
Smritis too, like the Shrutis, endorse late marri- 
age and that this form of marriage was popu- 
lar in the days of the Smritis. The pith of all 
the Smriti pronouncements on this question would- 
seem to be that the proper time to marry a 
girl is the period between her 12 th year and 
puberty, and that no censure need be meted out 
to the father if he postpones, for good reasons,, 
liis girl’s marriage for three years after her pu- 
berty. Again, there is a significant remark in 
the Atri Smriti, advising the principal priest in i 
charge of the marital ceremony to make the 
bride bathe and change in the event of her get- 
ting the menses while the ceremony is actually 
proceeding. This provision against chance indi- 
cates that in those times brides were grown up* 
and past pubescence. 
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All these considerations conclusively show 
how groundless, blind and erroneous is the 
belief that late marriage is prohibited by the 
makers of our Shrutis and Smritis and that 
he who is anxious to follow the dictates of our 
ancient Shastras must accept child marriage as the 
only commendable form of marriage. If in this 
connection we turn for guidance to the Puranas, 
most of them like the Skanda, Markandaya and 
Padma are replete with romantic tales of late marri- 
ages ; and as for the great epic of Mahabharata, 
which is on all hands acknowledged as containing 
in poetic form a code of ideal conduct, Mr. C. V. 
Vaidya says in most assertive terms that “ in the 
Avhole of the Mahabharata there is not a single 
I case of child marriage. ” 

But then the reader may well ask, how could 
the custom of child marriage arise at all and im- 
plant itself so firmly, when its disgenic effects were 
evident, and it was neither endorsed by the Shrutis, 
Smritis, of the Sutras, nor implied as an ideal in 
the conduct of the ancient Aryans ? 

Various theories have been advanced in answer 
to this question. 

(1) According to Sir William Hunter and 
I others, late marriage prevailed in India up to the 
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time of the Mogal invasions. But these latter and 
the incident atrocities perpetrated on Hindu women 
by the Mogal invaders led the Hindus to adopt 
child marriage as a measure of safety. 

(2) Mr. C. Y. Vaidya regards the explana- 
tion as extremely untenable, and cites several histor- 
ical facts which tell against it. His own theory 
is that child marriage is one of the many customs 
which, in their origin, belonged to the Buddhistic 
religion, but were permitted in Hindu society by 
Shankaracharya with a view to overcoming certain 
practical difficulties. Shankaracharya, of holy mem- 
ory, made an extensive tour in India and after hav- 
ing inflicted crushing defeats in every place on the 
then widely prevalent Buddhivstic religion, brought 
thousands of Buddhists back into the fold of Hin- 
duism. This task of reclamation had its own peculiar 
difficulties, and in meeting them he had to extend 
his unwillmg acceptance to certain bad practices of 
Buddha’s followers ; and the foremost of these were 
the caste system, vegetarianism and child marriage. 
Which means that the probable date when the 
germs of child marriage first found lodgment in the 
body of Hindu society was that of the compromise 
which was effected betweep Hinduism and Buddhism 
after the termination of the bitter fight that was 

6 
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waged between them in the 7th and the 9th cen- 
turies and finally won by Shankaracharya. 

It is scarcely necessary here to enter into the 
comparative merits of these two views. Our attitude 
towards Eugenics is not altered whether we accept 
the one or the other. For, whatever theory we 
hold regarding the time and causes of the origin 
of child marriage, it is be^^ond doubt that it is a 
form of marriage which was never specially decreed 
by the Shrutis or Smritis, and which can make 
no reasonable pretence to being regarded as an 
essential part of our true Ar^^an cultare. And 
this much admission is enough for the purposes 
,of our subject matter. If child marriage is fraught 
with mevitably disastrous results, and if the history 
of our nation’s slavery is clear evidence of their 
actual occurrence, it is most urgent, as the first 
step in Indian Eugenics, to do everj^thing necessary 
to abolish the custom. The whole of this chapter 
was intended to drive this point home to our rea- 
ders, and hence we have allowed the chapter to 
grow to a somewhat surprising length. We knew 
it was likely that some persons would hesitate to 
uproot the time-honoured custom of child marriage 
for fear of being judged guilty of cutting down an 
ancient tree planted by the Shrutis and Smritis; 
and to such we wished to offer unquestionable 
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proof that the so-called Shastric sanction of child 
marriage is nothing more than a fiction, and that 
the Shastras cannot be said to view late marriage 
with disapproval. 

Let us then realise that a well-directed 
reform of the marriage system constitutes the 
first item of the Eugenic programme in India. 
Whatever the causes, it is an accomplished fact, 
ugly enough, that we have blundered and de- 
viated from the Eugenic path of late marriage 
wherem the footprints of our ancestors may 
still be traced. But there is no use in mourn- 
ing over our past blunders. It would be greater 
wisdom if every one of us found out where 
exactly the reforming knife must be applied to 
the present marriage custom, and carried out 
the necessary operation without hesitation. The 
next chapter will, therefore, consider the various 
reforms most urgently needed in our marriage 
system, and the most practical way of bringing 
them about. 



Ohapteb — Yh -"The Way of Reform, 


The acceptance of an eugenic standpoint by 
the ancient Aryans for tlie conduct of man i- 

age Opinion of Western thinkers The 

ideal system of marriage — Glaring defects in 
the present form — Early Marriage — Unde- 
served recognitK n of Astrology — The Dowry 
custom — Urgent need of Late Marriages — 

The verdict of Medical Science — -Wrong 
ideas of parental responsibility — the best age 
for marriage — I^ate Marriages the only reme- 
dy against the threefold evil — Love Marri- 
age — No scientific basis for Gotra and simi- 
lar restrictions The revival of ancient 

culture. 

The purpose o£ the last chapter was to 
gather all possible support for our contention 
that the true origin of the present religion - 
ridden system of child marriage does not lie 
in the Shastras but in certain historical circum- 
stances, and that hence even the most tradition - 
loving amongst us may, with a clear conscience, 
prescribe the sharpest measures to purge our so- 
cial body of the disease. It would be the 
most logical step now to make an inven- 
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tor^r of all matters that have folio-wed in 
the ■ wake of child marriage and produced 
disgenic effects, so that we may get a clear 
idea as to which part of the house deserves to 
be pulled do-wn.and where only a little plastering 
will suflSce. But before we do that we must 
determine the form of marriage which deserves 
to be called the ideal — ^the best and Eugeni- 
cally the most fruitful. For correction is possible 
only according to some standard. An artist, 
when he has to correct the designs made by 
his pupils, would consider it best to set before 
them the faultless design of an expert. In the 
same way, the best course for us would be 
first to determine what om' forefathers thought 
to be the purpose of marriage, and then to com- 
pare it with the ideas of present day 
thinkers and scientists. If such a comparison re- 
veals certain features as are regarded by all autho- 
rities as the essentials of the ideal form of marri-* 
age, we shall have a clear view of the path of re- 
form on which we wish to journey. 

Even a little consideration in this direction 
is enough to convince us that the^ ancient 
Aryans looked ^upon marriage as a means 
of producing a fit race of people. In aH the 
matrimonial laws they framed, the various 
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duties they enjoined, the several Hymns 
they composed for recital by the lovers, is reflected 
their anxiety to see that every marriage held pro- 
mise of a healthy and intelligent progeny. The 
earliest Aryans had just vanquished the aborigines 
and founded a colony in this land. They should 
naturally have been very much concerned, therefore, 
to see that they had physical strength and intellect- 
ual agility enough to secure complete protection for 
-their new colony. And so they were. They handled 
; the institution of marriage from a sociological 
point of view, implicitly of course, regarding it as 
jthe chief source of the physical and mental great- 
,ness of the future race, as the spring from which 
i flowed the glory and honour of the coming gen- 
^erations. People, however, were not then sceptically 
critical. They were ready to accept with unhes- 
itating faith all the injunctions Avhich came from 
their leaders, and to shape their conduct in com- 
plete accordance with their views. Was it not 
natural, then, if the leaders of those days thought 
it wise to take advantage of the popular attitude of 
implicit faith in all matters of religion, and put 
forward all their recommendations about matrimo- 
nial affairs under the'*seal of Religion ? They hoped 
to secure ungrudging allegiance to their matrimonial 
laws by thus lending them a semi-religious colour. 
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To-day, however, it is easy to separate the inner 
scientific principles on which they based their 
decrees from the religious formula in which they 
stated them ; and when we do this w^e are as 
much gratified as surprised to find that the 
principles on which they worked were distinctly 
Eugenic. Unfortunately, several centuries have 
flowed over the original marriage form, and 
around it has gathered a coating of meaningless 
customs and usages. But if our readers care to 
remove the coating away and look at the original 
form, they will agree with what we just now 
said. Here are some of the Hymns which were 
included in the original rituals : — 

(1) The groom prays : ‘‘ Oh Grod o£ Fire from 

whom emanate all good actions, endow us with 
valour and lustre^ and bestow on us an abundance 
of wealth and sows.” 

(2) Says the bridegroom to the bride: 
‘‘Having walked with me one step you are now 
my friend. So let your conduct be in unison 
with mine. Many sons will be bor^t unto us 
and they will all be long-lived.'' 

(3) The bridegroom prays: “Let God 

Brahma bless us with well-endowed progenyT 

(4) The bridegroom prays: “Oh God Indra, 
bestow upon my wife worthy sons and all 
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glory. I pray to you that ien sons be boni to 
me.” 


These extracts are enough to show how the 
early Aryans consciously endeavoured to inspire 
the wedded pair with the idea that the noble 
object of matrimony'* was to produce an illustrious 
race that would add to the dignity and power 

of the state. 

It is gratifying to note that these ideas of 
the Aryans in no way suffer in comparison with 
the views of European thinkers and scientists on 
this point. Ellen Key, the writer of the im- 

mortal ‘‘Love and marriage”, remarks that 
marriage is the truest consummation of love. 
With the birth of the child the parents come 
into very close relation with society. Society 
ought to allow lovers an unrestrained enjoy- 
ment of the flower of love; but when, 

in due course of time, this flower fructifies, 
and a child is born, the lovers can no more 
ignore the interests of society. Hence, even when 
love marriage is permitted, the lovers must never 
swerve from the eugenic duty which they owe 
to society before consenting to sanctify their 
love with the marital rites. Havelock Ellis, the 
greatest living authority on questions of sexual 
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psychology, agrees with Ellen Key and holds 
that, whatever the comparative merits o£ the 
different opinions regarding the rights which 
lovers may reasonably enjoy, it is beyond doubt 
that the eugenic point o£ view must be our 
sole guide in deciding any o£ these questions. 
And lest it might be supposed that such con- 
clusions by Ellen Key and Havelock Ellis are 
but the logical outcome o£ their avowed socio- 
logical standpoint, we hasten to acquaint the 
reader with the view o£ Spencer who lived in 
an age when sociology was not much thought 
o£. Spencer says that, on the whole, the object 
o£ marriage should be to give society healthy 
children without putting undue premium on the 
physical wel£are and happiness o£ the parents. 

Having understood the views o£ the ancient 
Aryans and European thinkers regarding the 
real purpose of marriage, we can now form some 
idea of what may constitute the ideal form of 
marriage. It would not be inappropriate to draw 
from Spencer again who says that, to; ensure 
equally the good of society and that of the parents 
and children, the form of marriage should be such 
that (1) a considerable number of years will pass 
and be used towards the development of the lovers 
themselves before children are born to the m 
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<2) excessive progeny will be averted and the few 
children that come will be lovingly and efficiently 
brought up, and (3) parents in their old age 
will abstain from the procreative act. 

Every thinking man will accept these ob- 
jects as worthy to be served by marriage when 
he is once impressed with the wisdom of re- 
garding marriage as the most important eugenic 
instrument. But, when we examine our pre- 
sent form of marriage, we have to confess that 
no surer measure than this form could ever 
have been devised had the object been the pro- 
duction of an unworthy, rotten race. We can- 

not allow ourselves here to speak in detail of 
the maniEold disgenic effects of the marriage 
system to-day prevailing amongst as. ( By 
we mean -to cover only the Hindus and not 
all the Indian communities, though our remarks 
partly apply to them too. ) But a reference 
to the most deplorable of them must be made; 
otherwise, the reader may perhaps fail to 
understand the full bearing of the various re- 
forms which we shall suggest later on. 

(1) If there is any feature of our marri- 
age system which strikes us as fraught with 
the gravest danger, it is that it gives an oppor- 
tunity of sexual enjoyment — even enjoins it 
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m a duty on — to raw, undeveloped boys and 
^Is. With all the noise o£ social reform be- 
ing dinned into people’s ears for the last 

three quarters of a century, the limit of 

marriageable amongst us has climbed up 

at little more than a snail’s speed. Even 
to-day a virgin of sixteen passes for an excep 
tion, the average middle-class educated parent 
is anxious to get his daughter married 

between her twelfth and fifteenth years, and if 
a generalisation about the lower and illiterate 
classes is attempted we shall have to take the 

tenth year as the last limit which a girl can 

reach unmarried without incurring social 
obloquy. The reader will easily see the truth 
of our remarks if he casts a glance at the 
following table taken from the Geiisus Report of 
1921. 
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Unmarried girls ai specific ages. 


Year 

No. of unmarried per 1,000 

Between 5 and 10 

Between 10 and 15 

1881 


481 

1891 

874 

491 

1901 

893 

559 

1911 

891 

555 

1921 

907 

601 


This will convince the reader how a fairly 
vigorous propaganda of social reform extending over 
no less than forty years has achieved the pitiable 
result of increasing the percentage of virgins of 
ten and more by the negligible figure of twelve. 
The census ofilcer himself remarks in the report 
that in India ‘‘Everybody marries, fit or unfit, 
and becomes a parent. For a Hindu, marriage is a 
sacrament which must be performed regardless of 
the fitness of the parties to bear the responsibili- 
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ties of a mated existence. A Hindu male must 
marry and beget children — sons, if you please — to 
perform the funeral rites lest his spirit wander un- 
easily. A Hindu maiden unmarried at puberty is 
a source of social obloquy to her family and dam- 
nation to her ancestors.” 

Who can deny the truth of these words even 
though the 3 ^ come from a foreigner’s hps? There 
is hardly any need to prove anew that early marriage 
leads to early cohabitation. It is mere idiocy to 
argue that when boys and girls are married at an 
early age a kind of steady love for each other arises 
in their hearts. If at all there are any inevitable con- 
sequences of early marriage they are that a depraved 
premature passion pollutes the hearts of the young 
couple, that, if, unfortunately, the fear of elders in 
the house, which is usually a sufficient check, is 
absent — and often the implicit consent of the elders 
is not wanting — the passion is encouraged and the 
girl experiences sexual relations with the husband 
long before attaining puberty, and all chances are 
wiped out of the husband and the wife keeping apart 
from each other for a certain period after the 
wife’s maturity. In short, premature cohabita- 
tion inevitably follows early marriage. And with 
equally inevitable and cruel sequence cohabitation 
is followed by conception. It is no wonder if 
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the fruits of such conceptions are sickly and 
short-lived. For the woman herself must attain 
a state of full development of body and mind 
if within her womb the fertilised ovum is to 
grow into a fully developed child. When, on 
the contrary, the body cells of the mother are 
loaded mth the double work of building the 
bodies of both the mother and the child they 
lose considerably in efficiency, and the child 
born under such a handicap is necessarily of an 
inferior quality. It is one of the universally acknowl- 
edged broad principles of all animal life that the 
span of life, in the case of every animal, is 
divisible into three parts, of which the first 
ought to be devoted to the growth of the 
animal’s own body, and only the second ought 
to be used towards propagating the species. A 
little observation of any species of the animal 
or the bird life will make the truth of this , 
law evident. Is it disputable then that men 
and women must pass a complete one third 
of their life before the slightest burden of pro- 
creation is thrown on them ? 

(2) Another glaring defect of our marriage 
system is the undue importance which some 
matters have attained, though, truly speaking, 
they have no bearing whatever on the real 
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objective of marriage. We have already once 
remarked that a co-ordination of the institntion 
of marriage with religion is a thing to be desired, 
if by religion is meant that true religion which 
makes for the cohesion and efficiency of society# 
But instead of true religion, unworthy and irrel- 
evant .things have come to be linked with our 
institution of marriage. Astrology is one of these# 
In truth, none of the Shastras or the Sutras 
lend the slightest support to the importance 
which is to-day attached to astrological guidance. 
This canker of astrological consultation must 
have entered into the marriage system by some 
historical accident in the same way as the prac-- 
tice of early marriage. What is most deplorable 
is that Astrology has come to cast the real 
objects of marriage into the shade as a ghost 
might usurp the possession of a house and drive 
the real owner out into the street. To-day the 
most determining factor in match-making is, not the 
fitness or unfitness of the parties but, the fitness of 
their horoscopes. I^^one else than the father himself 
can adequately conceive the hardships which fall to‘ 
his lot in securing a suitable match for his daughter 
if her horoscope indicates the early demise of her 
future father-in-law or mother-in-law. And if Mars m 
badly placed or evilly aspected in a girl’s horoscope. 
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to arrange for her marriage becomes a task hope- 
less in the uttermost degree. All such things 
considerably injure the cause of Eugenics, For, 
an irrevocable ban is put on the union of two 
persons if the astrologer fails to find any harmony 
in their horoscopes, no matter how ideally fit and 
worthy of each other they may really be ; and 
then the girl is married to some inferiorly endowed 
boy whose horoscope chances to agree with hers, 
and the boy too is mated to some girl whose only 
virtue is that her horoscope reads in agreement 
with his. The superior type of progeny which 
would have been born had they been wedded thus 
remains only in the world of imagination, and their 
separate unions with unfit partners bear the sad 
fruits of a degenerate race. Seeds w’^hich contain 
a positive promise of a rich and exuberant harvest 
are thus foolishly scattered on uncongenial soil, 
a well -furrowed fertile field is wastefully sown 
with rotten seeds and, hence, instead of a fit race ^ 
herd of unfit humans hobbles into existence. 

(3) There is one more thmg which, like 
this astrological domination, has grown rank in 
our society and is destroying all possibility of a 
eugenically fit race. We mean the dowry custom. 
We need not repeat here how the custom has 
developed enormous proportions and is responsi- 
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ble for countless, shameful, tragic occurrences. 
It has reduced manj^' a father to penury and 
driven many a desperate girl to suicide as a 
relief from ignominious virginity. Instances could 
be given of scores of strong, intelligent and re- 
markable boys chained to ugly and totally unfit 
girls because the latter brought with them fat 
dowries and the boys’ parents had their eye on 
nothing else. And equally common are cases of 
lovely and clever girls mated wth the very 
dregs of society because their parents were poor 
and had to choose groom carrying a dowry. 

Imagine such girls enjoying the pleasures (I) of 
%vedded life and functioning as mothers ! To hope 
for a sturdy race under these conditions is 
mere folly. It is not a matter for the least 
surprise that in these circumstances we are 
having a regular succession of imbecile, weak, 

diseased, duUwitted and cowardly men and women, 
and that our nation is slipping down into the 
abyss of annihilation. Is it humanly possible 
that two persons, the only excuse for whose 

union was the monetary convenience of their 
parents, should know anything of divine love ? 
Is there any earthly chance of such persons pas- 
sionately longing for each other’s companionship ? 
Is it any wonder if their daily life is one of 

7 
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hourly quarrels, infinite dissatisfaction, scenes of 
brutal rage, a total absence of all understanding, 
and complete aloofness and detachment ? And 
when parents, instead of being violently attached 
to each other, are like two absolutely disparate 
beings come together merely for the sexual act, 
is it any matter for surprise that children 
born of such unions are in every respect of 
inferior stuff ? In short. Eugenics which, truly 
speaking, is the main purpose of marriage, has 

been burnt up by our people on the live 
coals of the love of lucre, and our nation has 
consequently come to be a mere mass of 
spiritless and lifeless humans. There are many 

other defects in our marriage customs of which 

much could be written. But, for one thing, 
^63^ are but the by-products of those stated 
f^bove; and, for another, the^^ do not bear a 
(iirect relation to our subject matter. 

After what has been said regarding three main 
things which have defiled our institution of marriage 
the reader can easily imagine how urgently we ad- 
vocate them immediate abolition. To expect any 
betterment of the Indian race is, until the custom 
of early marriage is ruthless^" suppressed, a lost 

hope. The planets of the solar system 
and their satellites may leave their orbits to 
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revolve in new paths, the winds may cease to 
blow where they list, or the mighty oceans 
may be reduced to knee-deep streams of sweet 
water ; even more improbable than all these is 

the production of a fit race in a country where 
early marriage, early cohabitation, and early 
motherhood are every-day occurrences. 

If this state of things is to change, the 

literary middle class must take a very deter- 

mined lead in the matter. It would cause mani- 
fold trouble to seek to bring about the necessary 
reform of late marriage by the force of law. 
To realise the futility of Grover nment laws in 
such eminently social matters, one has but to 

recollect the tremendous public opposition which 
was stirred up in the nineties of the last century 
by the famous “Age of consent” Bill, the thun- 
der of protest excited by the Patel BiU some 
seven years back, or, to come nearer to-day, the 
fuss and bother caused when Dr. Gour recently 
introduced the old “Age of consent” Bill in a 
slightly new form. We do not imply that it is 
because of the foreign character of the present 
Government that legal measures will fail to bring 
about any social, jreforma^^We rather mean that 
even when^^®^?^--;^^^^ indigenous, it is 

always and often dan^rous to try to 
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remove social diseases with the knife of a Law 
or Act. Human nature is so freakish that the 
very thing which a man will willingly do if 
you coax him into doing it he will employ all 
^his mts to shirk if you force it on him under 
a legal threat. In every counrty has this been 
illustrated in the history of its social reform. 
That is why we believe that the only way to 
a speedy reform of our marriage system lies in 
our educated middle class taking a decisive and 
inspiring lead. It is neither possible nor necessary 
to fix any exact and rigid age limit when a 
boy and a girl should be considered marriage- 
able. Eather it is mainly because this limit can- 
not be rigidly fixed for all cases that Govern- 
ment laws in this matter meet with public 
discontent. But this much may safely be said, 
that, if we are willing to profit by the 
conclusions of our ancient medical authorities like 
the Sushruta and the Charaka, and by the latest' 
pronouncements of Western Medicine, we must 
so fix the marriageable age of the girl that she 
will remain untouched by man and unencumbered 
with premature motherhood until her physique 
has attained full growth and ripened into real 
maturity and perfection. The progress made in 
this direction up to now is very slow and 
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our notions in this matter are still very back- 
ward. Even parents who regard a girl as suffi- 
ciently developed when she approches puberty are 
few and far between. The rest are devotees of 
child marriage. There must therefore be a merciless 
revolution of ideas. People must cease to find 
satisfaction in the narrow ideal of treating thirteen 
as a very advanced age for their girls. It is 
nothing short of madness to believe that a girl 
who remains a virgin after reaching pubescence 
brings damnation on her parents. In discussing 
the opinions of the makers of the Sutras we have 
made it sufficiently clear, in the last chapter, 
that they put no blame on a father’s head if, for 
sufficient reasons, he preferred to decline offers of 
marriage for his daughter for three years after 
puberty. We do, of course, admit that, according 
to the writers of the Sutras, the best way was to 
marry a girl when she was well grown but not 
mature and that to offer a mature girl was only 
the second best course. But we believe our purpose 
is served if it is proved that the makers of the 
Sutras uttered no unqualified decree of prohibition 
against the marriage of a matee virgin. Consid- 
ering the vast change which the flow of several 
centuries has wrought in our social, economic and 
other conditions, we need not hesitate to argue 
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that what was only permissible in those ancient 
days is to-day our best course. It is sheer dog- 
matism to argue that a mature unmarried girl, 
who stays in her father’s house, will be an incitement 
to immoral practices. We have already spoken of the 
filthy practices which result when married 
immature girls stay at the house of their husbands. 
Certainly nothing worse than these practices would 
happen if mature girls remain unmarried and live 
under the prudent vigilance of their parents or 
guardians. It is well-nigh impossible to marry a 
girl and then to keep her severely apart from 
her husband. On the contrary, no ideas of sexual 
relations will ever arise if a mature girl remains 
in virginity at her father’s house. Then she will 
have an opportunity to grow to her full develop- 
ment and then, when she truly unites in body and 
mind with an eugenically fit husband, she will 
bring forth illustrious children of whom the nation 
should be immensely proud. When girls begin 
to be married at a later age the marriageable age 
of boys will automatically go up. It must always 
be remembered that the mere phenomenon of 
pubescence in a girl cannot be considered a sign 
of her bodily growth having reached its climax. 
'About the sixteenth year of his age a boy’s 
generative organs begin slightly to secrete a sort 
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o£ seminal fluid. But no sane* -man would, on that 
account, regard him as deserving to have rela^^! 
tions with the other sex. The same principle 
applies in the case o£ a girl. Puberty is only 
an indication that certain processes o£ vital 
change have been set up in her body; and a pe- 
riod o£ two or three -years must be allowed to 
pass before her bodily growth is really complete. 
It is generally believed that in India puberty 
comes to girls at a comparatively earlier age than 
in the European countries. The £oIlowing table 
will be instructive on this point. 

Table of age of puberty. 


Age. 

Etiropean Girls 
per 100. 

Indian Girls 
per 1 00 

11 

0*7 

2 

12 

3*6 

I0'4 

13 

lO'S 

36*4 j 

14 

25'4 

29-3 

15 

2 VS 

13'9 

16 

M 

(.0 

4*5 

17 

12'4 

2*2 

18 

31 

0'2 

19 

1*2 

0*04 
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In tlie light o£ this table and of what we 
have said above the reader can easily forna his 
own conclusions regarding the best marriageable 
age of girls. Speaking of this reform of late 
marriage we wish to remark that what is really 
needed is that parents should rid themselves of 
the idea that they are in duty bound to get their 
boy married before they close their eyes on this 
miserable world. Many [boys now-a-days under- 
stand the folly of entering hito marriage befoje 
they are able to support themselves. If left to 
themselves boys would certainly not rush into 
marriage. But they find it hard to hold out 
against the persistent, though foolish, wishes of 
their parents and elders. They are thrown into 
a dilemma may be by a grandmother who 
longs to look upon the face of a grand daughter- 
in-law before her tired bones are laid on the 
funeral pyre, or may be by the parents who go 
about telling people that they themselves have run 
the race of life — well or ill — and now their one 
/desire is to see thehr son married and settled in 
, life with a wife and children. In such a fix the 
boy naturally prefers to consent to be married 
rather than hurt the feelings of the old parents who 
have sacrificed so much to bring him up. There 
are only two ways to end such occurrences. Either 
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the young men must be prepared to be called 
hard-hearted and set aside the wishes o£ the 
parents with an eye to the ultimate greater 
good of society ; or the parents must come to 
understand the beneficial effects of late marriage 
and forgo the imaginary pleasure of seeing their 
sons married early. The first of these ways, 
though possible, is not very felicitous since it 
is bound to destroy the atmosphere of unity 
and harmony in the family. The *best course, 
therefore, is that parents should discreetly avoid 
compelling the boys to rebel. We are at a loss 
to find words which will adequately describe the 
curious mentality of parents who marry their' 
children simply to satisfy their own love of 
ceremonies and festivities. Why do they not 
realise that for their own amusement they are 
sowing the seeds of misery for the wedded 
couple ? — that the marriage which they arrange 
for a couple of days’ merriment and a few ban- 
quets is undermining society’s future welfare and 
efficiency ? If they must please themselves by a 
little merry show of marriage they may well 
pacify their thirst for festivities and demonstra- 
tions by marrying two celluloid dolls — as girls in 
rich families often do in play — rather than “sacri- 
fice two young lives on the altar of their foolish 
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fancies. The fundamental error lies in supposing 
that one is in duty bound to marry one’s sons 
and daughters before .departing from this mortal 
world. We know the curious logic which impels 
parents to hasten their children’s marriages. They 
Bay “We are now nearing the grave and there 
is no knowing when we shall pass away. Who 
knows if after our death our sons [will marry 
with all due care, consideration and pomp of 
ceremony ? and who knows if our children will 
enjoy a happy married life ? To die in such un- 
certainty is torture. Far better would it be to see 
them married and die with an easy conscience.” 
But the argument is transparently fallacious. 
Undoubtedly it is a sign of parental affection if it 
is anxious as to what would happen to the 
sons when they are left to themselves. But 
what perverted wisdom it is to soothe that 

uneasiness by marrying them at an unripe 

age and thus arranging for all the calamities 
of early cohabitation and premature parent- 
hood to fall on their heads as well as for 
the interests of the society to be shattered ! 
^The right attitude for the parents to be satisfied 
I that they have done their duty when they have 
ngiven their children the best education, created 

: |n them a true character and a healthy outlook 
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on life, impressed them with sound precepts and 
ideal examples, and on the whole taken every 
care that they will turn out honest, modest, 
intelligent, strong and self-reliant. When this 
much is done the father need not hesitate to 
leave the matrimonial step entirely to the dis- 
cretion and choice of the son or the daughter. 
Young men and women who have been thus 
carefully brought up and have received a sound 
education will scarcely abuse such a liberty. 
Their afiEections and inclinations will never err. 
At least such young men and women ought to 
feel confident that they ^vill always choose cor- 
rectly, like King Dushyanta of old who declared that 
Shakuntala must be a maiden of high birth since 
he was enamoured of her. Be that as it may. 
This much is indisputable that to impose upon 
oneself the duty of getting one’s children married 
is an idea of life too old-world and too obno- 
xious to be followed in these modern days. The 
time has surely come when society should say 
to the parents “please tell us the price of your 
silence and do not interfere.” If parents learn 
the wisdom of remaining passive in the matter 
of their children’s marriages, only taking due 
care to keep them away from the pitfalls of 
passion, the practice of early marriage will die 
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a speedy death and the custom o£ late marriage 
will grow in proportion. 

Premature conjugality has never been coun- 
tenanced by any medical authority of any nation, 
ancient or modern. We have already exposed the 
belief that our Shrutis, Smritis and Sutras 
endorse early marriage and, therefore, by impli- 
cation, early conjugality. We must entirely dis- 
card the apprehension that late marriage is not 
approved by the Shastras. If at all our ancient 
authorities, religious as well as medical, cast a 
definite censure on anything it is on, not late 
marriage but, early marriage and its inevitable 
consequence, early conjugal relations. In support 
we add one more piece of evidence here to what 
we have already cited before. Here are two 
extracts from two of the most aclmowledged 
medical treatises of the ancient Aryans : — 


II 


meaning, 

If a child is conceived when the man is 
within twenty-five and the woman below 
sixteen, it withers away in the very 
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womb ; in case it is born it is short-lived; 
in case it lives long it is weak and 
crippled in body and limb. Fertilization 
should, therefore, never take place in 
woman who is a mere girl.^’ 

(Sushruta : — chapter 10) 

(^) ^ I 

^ <% ^ 1 
Id ddt 35T: I 

meaning, 

“When a woman of sixteen, enjoying 
perfect health, unites with a full-grown 
man of twenty she gives birth to an 
illustrious son. If, how^ever, the man .. 
and the woman are below these ages 
conception will not occur at all, and 
even if it occurs the child will be 
diseased, short-lived and ill-fated.” 

The significance o£ these extracts is too 
evident to need any commentary. They clearly 
show that ancient Aryan Medicine regarded the 
ages of 16 in woman and 25 in man as 
most commendable for the beginning of conjugal 
li£e. Premature cohabitation is an evil which 
inevitably follows early marriage, and hence the 
wisest way to avert the former evR is to carry 
the marriageable age of boys and girls on to a 
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much later year than at present. A reference to 
the table which was given some pages back 
regardmg the puberty age of girls of different 
nationalities will show that most Indian girls 
reach puberty at the age of 13. If three years 
are to be allowed after puberty for the comple- 
tion of the girl’s physical development, the 
sixteenth year obviously seems to be the best 
time in the girl’s life when she should be marri- 
ed. All things considered, the union of a youth 
of 25 and a maiden of 16 seems to be Eugeni- 
caUy the most prudent step. The term “marriage” 
has two meanings with us Hindus. marriage, we 
mean the mere rehgious ceremony of wedding 
when the boy and the girl garland each other 
and when sacred corn is thrown on their heads. 
But we know that real marriage takes place 
only when at some later time they truly unite 
and begin to live as husband and wife. The 
first of these must cease to be connoted by the 
I word “marriage”. Marriage must mean the true 
jxmion of soul and body between the man and 
the woman. Then alone will the custom of late 
marriage become truly popular, and the foundation 
of Eugenics be truly laid. 

Besides the abolition of the custom of child 
marriage the Eugenic interests of India also 
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demand the emancipation of the marriage system 
from the dominance of Astrology. We have al- 
ready" indicated how astrological requirements,- 
senseless in themselves, constitute a grave hindrance 
in the way of marriages which would eugenically 
be most desirable. The reader ^vill, there- 
fore, easily admit the benefit of snapping these 
bonds. For one thing, there is very little scien- 
tific truth in what is technically known as 
‘‘Ghatita’’ i, e. the total value of the 

bearings of the exact time and place of a per- 
son’s birth, calculated astrologically. There is no- 
data which would convincingly prove that a 
marriage sanctioned by Ghatita is particularly 
happ3^ or that a marriage between persons whose 
Ghatita was not compared is peculiarly unhappy^ 
An eminent Hindu Shastri, Shivaram Shastri by 
name, has, in his instructive little book ‘‘The 
Vedic Custom of Marriage,” unhesitatmgly declared 
the futility of this Ghatita affair, and exposed the 
illusion of a Shastric sanction behind it in the 
following words. “Our Law enjoins the consider- 
ation of the Pinda, the Gotra and the Pravara 
of the persons to be married ; but not the Gha- 
tita......... Besides the Ghatita people have now-a 

-days also foolishly begun to regard tbe positions- 
of Mars in the bride’s and groom’s horoscopes? 
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as franglat witli dangers and the following 
quotation is held as sufficient sanction of ancient 
authority for the practice. 

^ qTc[T% srifirsT i 

n 

which means that certain positions of Mars in 
the horoscope of a person signify the early death 
of the other party in marriage. But the 
authenticity of the quotation is very doubtful, 
since no one has yet been able to trace it to 
any of the acknowledged Lawgivers.” 

In short, people must not hesitate to remove 
all complications in the marriage system caused 
by astrological superstitions when they realise 
that these have no virtue of being eugenically 
helpful nor any claim of sanction from the Dharma 
Shastras. The same holds good with regard to 
the shameful practice of dowry. It is not necessary 
for us to dwell here on the baneful effect® 
of this custom. The conditions in Maharashtra 
and Sind more than sufficiently illustrate how 
every province and class which has allowed the 
practice to grow unrestrained suffers from naani- 
fold disabilities. The practice often prevents the 
marriage of fit persons and thus keeps apart a 
couple who, if suitably combined, would produce 
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Eugenic results. The effect of this, naturally, is 
marked degeneration of the social body. It may 
not be difficult to hunt out a few lines in the 
Shastras wherein the father of the bride is asked 
to make some present to the groom as a token of 
appreciation and respect. Our present marriage 
form approaches nearest the Brahma type of 
marriage out of the eight described in the 
Shastras ; and in the Brahma marriage the bride 
is to be given away “ adorned with ornaments 
and rich cloth.” But can there be any comparison 
between the marriage present offered by the 
bride’s father joyfully of his own accord, and the 
dowry money extracted from him mth the merci- 
lessness of a heartless Jew screwing the last pie 
out of his debtor ? A marriage tainted with such 
blood money would be better classed under the 
Asura (Demoniac) or Paishacha (Grhostly) type. 
Our contact with Western ideas should reall^^ have 
considerably checked the practice. But on the 
contrary, there are signs of its growing more 
current and oppressive ; and the pity of it is that, 
more than the poor and the illiterate, it is the 
rich and the educated class that is sinfully watering 
the poison-plant. Have even all the languages 
put together words enough to describe the shame 
of it when young men returning after a long 
8 
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stay in ' some European country, where love dictates 
marriage, allow themselves to be exhibited in the 
marital market labelled with a price of twenty or 
twenty-five thousand rupees ? To find such 
instances, rare though they may be, makes the heart 
heavy with despair ! We pity our young men I 
We despise their moral impotence ! Truly 
our young men. ought to take a vow against the 
I monstrous custom of dowry. It would be the 
easiest vow of all. It involves no pohtics ; it 
does not bring them under any civil or penal law ; 
it does not expose them to any kind of ostracism ; 
nor does it demand any considerable self-sacrifice. 
Why do not our young men, then, take the vow 
and strike the first blow in a campaign against 
the dowrj’ custom ? 

One remark, however, must be made here 
similar to the one we made with regard to the 
custom of early marriage. The young men them- 
selves, we believe, are conscious of the evils of 
the dowry custom and of the undue interference 
of astrology as keenly as of the ill effects of 
early marriage. But to-day the event of mar- 
riage is brought about not so much by the 
parties concerned as by their parents. And, hence, 
we tliink that if at all there is any one thing 
which would at once rid the marriage institution 
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of all the three evils which we have been dis- 
cussing, it is the popular adoption of the custom 
of late marriage and love marriage. Let the pa- 
rents cease to think that they must themselves 
execute their children’s marriages and let the mat- 
ter of marriage depend for the most part on the 
free choice of the young men and women. Then 
no young man will hasten to marry unless he 
can earn his livelihood and that would automati- 
cally postpone every young man’s marriage to 
about his 25th 3 ^ear. Then he will know the 
full gravity of the act of marriage and its eu- 
genic purpose. He will then naturaRy choose a 
grown up maiden instead of a child of 12 or 13, 
and the marriageable age of girls wRI automati- 
cally rise to the desired limit. And, again, when 
marriage is thus entrusted into the hands of the 
young, a man wiU hardly forgo the girl he 
loves only because she cannot bring with her a 
fat dowry, or merely because certain astrological 
affinities do not obtain between bis ^horoscope and 
hers ; and thus the practice of dowry and also the 
undue importance attached to astrological calcula- 
tions will disappear. 

Some may here exclaim, “ Oh, you mean 
to advocate love marriage ! And do you intend 
to advise, since you speak of Astrology with 
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scant respect, that the restrictions about Gotra, 
Pinda and Varna may be defied and marriage 
may be allowed between any man and any woman 
without let or hindrance ? ” 

To the first question our answer is that we 
really do not see any harm in advocating love 

marriage. Marriage is certainly not an artificial 
union between persons like the mixture of the 
leaves, sugar and milk in a tea cup. It is ra- 
ther a lovely flower blossoming on the creeper 
of love. There is not much sense in condemn- 
ing love marriage as bound to lead to the 

atrocious anarchy of sexual relations which is 
to-day observable in European society. If it 
comes to that we shall go to the ‘length of 
admitting that the introduction of love marriage in 
om* society may perhaps bring in its wake the 
same type of anarchy after a couple of centu- 
ries. But our point is gained if it is conceded 
that during these first two hundred years the 

fruits of love marriage will be sweet, and that 
a race of perfectly fit and fine Indians will come 
to be born. For between love marriage which 
may create sad complications of social relations 
after two or three centuries, and early marriage 
which is io-day actually lying like a manifold 
curse on our society our choice should be evident. 
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And do we, by our advocacy of love marriage, 
mean that our young men and women should 
be allowed to give free rein to their passionate 
fancies and contract marriages any way they list, 
setting their parents absolutely at nought ? ITo, 
but we do assert that we cannot too soon end 
the present way of arranging marriages in which 
hardly any consideration is given to the young 
couple’s consent — ^far less to their love. Nowa- 
days the boy is sometimes given a chance to 
approve the girl after she is selected by the 
parents. But such an opportunity is more an 
insult and a farce than a privilege. The boy 

very rarely uses it, preferring to waive his right 
and please his parents. And even when he uses 
it, it is almost impossible for him to upset the 
decision of the elders. And as to the poor 
bride’s mshes they do not receive even this 

semblance of courtesy. She is gracefully ignored. 
The custom of dowry and other co-ordinate 

factors create an atmosphere of such peculiar 
helplessness round the bride’s father that what- 
ever liberal principles he may personally cherish 
being too eager to cast the burden of his daugh- 
ter’s marriage from ' off his shoulders as best 

as he can, he cannot ask her to exercise her 
free choice, however keenly he may wish it. 
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In brief, what pass for marriages to-day 
amongst us are mere juxtapositions of humans. 
Is it unreasonable then to advocate the introduc- 
tion of love marriage as a measure to encour- 
age Eugenics ? Besides, why should we believe 
that the popular adoption of the practice of 
love marriage will in the long run undermine 
the strength of society as it seems to have 
done in the West ? Love marriage was a popu- 
lar form of marriage in the days of the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. but there is no 
evidence to show that it led to wide-spread immo- 
rality or acted as a destructive influence on 
society. On the contrary, every description we 

have of it proves that the people of those 
times were continually growing stronger, health- 
ier and greater in every way. Why should 
lUot we then argue that the bitter fruits of 
love marriage in the West are a product, not 
lot the seed but, of the soil, and that if the 
I seed be sown in the soil of our Aryan culture 
Jit will bear the sweetest fruits ? 

Let us now see in brief if the technical- 

ities of Gotra, Pinda and Varna have any moie 
scientific value than the Ghatita. 

It is true that our ancient Lawgivers for- 
bade marriage between persons of the same 
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Grotra and Pinda or between persons of diffe- 
rent Varna. They laid down that the bride and 
the groom must belong to the same Varna i. e, 
caste, and different Gotra and Pinda i. e. family* 
It is also true that the motive behind these 
injunctions was an Eugenic motive. It was feared 
that if persons of homogeneous Gotra and Pinda 
and heterogeneous caste 'were married their pro- 
geny would be Eugenically unfit. It is possi- 
ble to support such apprehensions by modern 
biological principles. For it is sufficiently demons- 
trated that crossing is an exceedingly advan- 
tageous method of breeding both in the plant 
world and the animal world ; and marriage between 
heterogeneous Gotras is, it may be said, but a 
form of cross breeding. 

But with all this there remain certain points 
where it is hard to prove the scientific value 

or rationality of the injunctions regarding 
Gotra &c, 

(l) In the first place several centuries have 
elapsed since the time of the original Rishis 

( Sages ) from whom the various Gotras 

( families ) took their origin and name. It is 
ridiculous, therefore, now to regard persons 
bearing the same Gotra name as of the same 
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family and on that ground prohibit their marriage. 
The Lawgivers themselves, in considering the 
extent of the effects of Sapind^^-a {i.e, homgeneity 
of family), clearly admit that they have been 
considerably mitigated after seven generations^ 
and on that account allow marriage between 
persons of the same family if they are removed 
from the original parent by seven or more gene- 
rations. Is it then anything short of senseless 
perversion of the Law of Heredity to interdict 
marriage between two persons on the mere ground 
that they bear the same Gotra name, when not 
only seven but seven hundred generations separate 
them from the original Rishi ? Besides, it is 
worth while to inquire if there is really much 
scientific basis for the idea that a union between 
persons of the same stock is really disas- 

trous in results. Such unions are quite frequent 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms and the 
issues are quite satisfactory. Every well-informed 
historian will admit that homogeneous unions were 
not rare amongst our forefathers, and there is no 
evidence to show that their progeny was in. 
any way defective. The patent argument against 
a homogeneous marriage is that the defects of 
the father and the mother combine and are repeat- 
ed in the progeny with greater emphasis. But 
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guch a line of reasoning can hardly hold as a 
convincing condemnation of homogeneous marriage. 
For, if the true function of such a marriage is 
to double the traits of the parents in the child, 
a marriage between homogeneous persons of 
eminent qualities would give a progeny of doubly 
eminent strength and intelligence. And then the 
Lawgiver will have to recommend the deliberate 
selection of homogeneous persons possessing all- 
roxmd fitness, and their union, with much greater 
urgency than prohibit the union of defective 
homogeneous persons. This shows how hard it is 
to discover any scientific principle behind the pro- 
hibition of homogeneous marriages. For ourselves 
we can see no rationale of this interdiction beyond 
the natural awkwardness one feels about the 
marriage of persons between whom there is 
already some kinship. The reader may recall 
to mind the remark we made in a preceding 
chapter that the institution of marriage is in 
itseh nothing but an artificial restraint on the 
sexual inclinations of man. As years elapse, 
and the institution of marriage becomes part 
and parcel of social life, numerous artificial ideas 
of propriety and sanctity gather around it, and 
then the . mind begets a peculiar aversion for a 
union of persons coming from the same stocks 
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Beyond tMs conventional prejudice we can see 
hardly any justification for the prohibition of ho- 
mogeneous marriage. And, for the matter of that, 
i£ the idea of homogeneity is carried to its logical 
conclusion, and if it is remembered that all of us 
oome from the same original progenitor, all pos- 
sible marriages will have to be branded as ho- 
mogeneous and forbidden. It was probably this 
very consideration which weighed with our Law- 
givers and led them to qualify their probhibition 
of homogeneous marriages. They said that the 
principle of heredity loses its efficacy after seven 
generations, and allowed homogeneous union if the 
parties were separated by five, six, or seven ge- 
nerations, the number differing according to certain 
circumstances. 

( 2 ) And again, i£ we once admit that a 
heterogeneous marriage is eugenically more fruitful 
than a homogeneous one, it is hard to under- 
stand the logic of demanding heterogeneity of 
Ootra i,e, family on the one hand and ruling 
against the heterogeneity of Varna i.e, caste on 
the other. It may perhaps be argued that when 
^ cross-breeding we cross one mango • plant with 
another of a diflerent type, but we always keep 
j within the limits of the , Class, never crossing a 
I mango plant with a pear or an orange, and 
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that similarly it is desirable to across persons o£ 
different Gotras i.e, families but inadvisable to 
allow the mingling of different castes or classes- 
But we are afraid this illustration involves a cle- 
ver sleight of hand. There is no good in cros- 
sing a mango with on orange plant, and on that 
principle it would certainly be folly to unite a 
man with a cow. But just as two mango plants 
belong to the same -genus and hence admit of 
crossing, a Brahim and a Shudra belong to the 
same human genus and ought to admit o£ union. 

In short it is not easy to defend the old in- 
junctions against intercaste marriages on any 
scientific or eugenic grounds. It would be more 
tenable to interpret them historically, remember- 
ing that the Aryan settlers of those ancient days 
were very anxious to preserve their communal 
compactness and therefore, in the words of Dr? 
Rabindranath Tagore, “ raised these protective; 
embankments round their marriage system.” 

It is evident from the above remarks that we 
personally think that the time has come when our 
marriage system should be freed from all restrictions 
which, whatever then* usefulness at some remote 
time, are now absolutely out of date and therefore 
valueless and even harmful. But we have no desire 
to hurt the feelings of those who honestly believe 
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that marriage must be heterogeneous in Gotra 
and homogeneous in Varna i,e. caste. Besides, one 
cannot to-day lawfully break these bonds v^dthout 
disowning the Hindu religion. Hence we prefer 
to say, m conclusion, that men may or may not 
abide by these obligations of Gotra and Varna. But 
the most important obligation which they must 
learn to respect first and above every thing is the 
Eugenic obligation. To-day it often happens that 
even when it is clear that two young persons are 
ideally fit for each other and that their union 
will yield the happiest results, all talk of their 
marriage must cease if they unluckily belong to 
the same Gotra, and a promising girl is given away 
to a defective youth simply because he happens to 
bear a different Gotra name. This state of affairs is 
immeasurably destructive of all Eugenic possibilities 
and must be immediately changed. Let us repeat 
here, lest we may be misunderstood, that even when 
love marriage becomes prevalent the ideal of 
Eugenics will have to be universally respected and 
unswerving loyalty to that ideal will be strictly 
demanded of lovers. Love marriage is not lawless- 
ness or unrstrained individualism. The lovers must 
make their final choice after first assuring them- 
selves that they will, in their union, give the 
best progeny to society. This is exactb^ the bearing 
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of the remarks of Ellen Key which we quoted a 
few pages hack. There is not the least doubt 
that lovers have a right to enjoy the bliss of love 
only if they know their duty to society and realise 
that they must never allow their love to be the 
source of any social evil. 

Let us now, however, close this chapter which 
has already run to a considerable length. We 
purposely dealt with this question exhaustively be- 
cause we were impressed with the truth of Havelock 
Ellis’ remark that to make Eugenics more possible 
the real place of reform is the institution of 
marriage. We shall have no reason to repent 
the length of this chapter if on reading it those 
who have the cause of Indian Eugenics at heart 
are impressed in some degree with the urgent need 
of the adoption of late marriage and love mar- 
riage and realise that a reform of our marriage 
system on the lines we have suggested here would 
in no way upset but would rather mean a revival 
of our true ancient Aryan culture,- 
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What after marriage ? — Our ancient 
Lawgivers and Birth Control — Those 
times and our times — The all romid 
degeneration of the present age — Tte 
fulfilment of the true purpose of 
marriage. 

The discussion o£ positive Eugenics shouldy 
truly speaking, have closed with the last- 
chapter. For there is no harm in regarding all 
the preliminaries of Eugenics as accomplished with 
the popular acceptance of love marriage. It is 
certainly necessary to insist that the lovers, who 
form the real instruments of Eugenics, should be 
fairly grown up, full of true love for each other 
well-endowed and conscious of their Eugenic duty 
towards society. Thus, apparently, there should be 
nothing else about which the Eugenist need worry. 
For, when perfectly ht lovers are united in mar- 
riage they will beget children in due course of 
time ; and the selection of the parents themselves 
having been wisely and strictly made, not only will 
their progeny be unfailingly intelligent, strong, 
valorous and spirited, but the more children they 
beget the more thankful will society be for them. 
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This is what ought to be. But, unfortu- 
nately, things are different. It is true that the 
progeny of well endowed parents will be eugen- 
ically fit. But it would be an error to suppose 
that the maxim The more the merrier ’’ applies 
here and that society’s benefit will be secured in 
a greater and greater measure as the progeny 
increased in number. On the contrary, when 
selected young men and women join in wedlock 
and begin to live the married life they will have 
to understand the obligation on them to properly 
control their progeny, guiding themselves by the 
double standard of individual and social good. 
The Eugenist in India cannot, therefore, rest 
content with merely pro^dding for the mating of 
fit men and women. Another important work 
awaits him. He must impress upon married 
couples the necessity of birth-control. 

To some this line of thought may seem sur- 
prising and they may ask “Did you not your- 
self, a short while back, say that the genera- 
tion of a good race was the true motive of 
marriage ? It was on the ground of that 
motive that 3 ’’ou heaped unqualified censure on 
early marriage and made a strong plea for late 
and love marriage. And now you take a somersault 
and hint that it would be undesirable if fit par- 
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«nts beget all the children they possibly 
can ! What else is this but sheer inconsist- 
ency ? ” 

I£ the reader, however, takes the trouble to 
consider the following points he will admit thaf 
the inconsistency is only apparent and not real. 
None will deny that marriage mainly involves the 
physical union of the lovers and that progeny is 
the true and natural consummation of marriage. 
There is also no doubt that the begetting of fit 
progeny is the motive that ought to prevail above 
all others with lovers. Our ancestors did not think 
otherwise. The Lawgivers asked the father to say 
to tbe groom “ I offer my daughter to you that 
you may procreate (and serve society).” The 
Mantras with which the Lawgivers required the 
groom to address the bride had some such bearing 
as ‘‘We shall together procreate” or “We shall 
produce many sons,” and the prayers which the 
groom offered to the gods had always the same 
burden “ Let my wife be mother to ten sons I ” 

It is thus evident that in the opinion of our 
iancient Lawgivers the parents were not only justi- 
fied in desiring but under an obligation to desire 
plentiful progeny. 

But is it advisable to-day to ask people to 
keep before themselves the same old ideal dt 
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plentiful progeny ? Is tliere no essential difference 
between the conditions of , li£e of our ancestors 
and those of the present ? And if there is any, 
is it not proper, on that ground, to hold up to 
married people the ideal of Birth Control in pre- 
ference to that ideal of Maximum Progeny ? And can 
we not prove that the modern ideal of Birth Con- 
trol does not really conflict with ancient ideas of 
the motive of marriage, though apparently it 
may seem to ? These questions are very hnportant. 
First, we ought to remember that the 
ancient Lawgivers enjoined the duty of Maximum 
Progeny on people because it was really beneficial 
to society. In the times of the Shrutis the 

Aryans had just come to gindia, vanquished the 
aborigines and begun settling down. :When they 
were thus fighting their way to ithe fcomplete 
conquest of the land it was but natural that 
they regarded their own numerical strength as a 
great asset, and we need not wonder if several 
hymns of the Vedas attest to their having 
always asked of their gods “ Plentiful cows ” and 
“ Plentiful sons. ” Their peculiar position as inva- 
ders and settlers thus led the ancient Aryans not 
only to allow but to demand Maximum Progeny 
of every individual member of the community* 
We cannot hope to know the exact figure of the 
9 
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population ol those times. But i£ the reader agrees 
to adopt for a while a curious method of calcula- 
tion he may be able to make a rough guess about 
it. The following figures taken from the Census 
reports show the rate of increase of the Indian 
population during the 30 years from 1891 to 
1921 


The Growth of Indian Population. 


Year. 

Population. 

1891 

287,314,671 

1901 

294,361,056 

1911 

313,156,396 

1921 

f 

318,942,480 

• 



The table shows an increase by 3,16,27,809 
durmg the period of 30 years, from which we 
may calculate the yearly increase as about 
10,00,000. The Indian population of any year 
could thus be determined by subtracting ten 
lakhs from that of the next year, and receding 
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witli this formula as far back as the times which 
are accepted as the Vedic times by a consensus 
of scholars, we could put forward some figure 
as indicative of the population which the ancient 
Aryans had to tackle. We do not mean that a 
figure obtained in this way should be regarded 
as authentic. Our only ^ motive in suggesting 
this curious line of mathematical calculation was 
to bring home to the reader the smallness of 
the Aryan population in the times of the 
Shastras, and the naturalness of their anxiety to 
see it considerably increased. The country w^here 
they settled was so vast that they often des- 
cribed it as a ‘‘Planet by itself.” They thought 
they had plenty of room for the expansion of 
their settlement. The land was so rich in 
natural resources that they often exclaimed 
“ Lord 1 Limitless are thy gifts ! Our mortal 
hands have not strength enough to hoard them 1” 
But are we similarly circumstanced to-day ? 
Is there enough and to spare of foodstujffs and 
minerals ? Is there money in plenty ? Is there 
abundance of unused habitable land to accommo- 
date the population, however rapidly it may 
grow ? The common reply to all these questions 
will have to be in the negative. For, everyone 
of us knows, partly by personal experience and 
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partly by observation and study, that a proper 
description of the present state of our country 
would be in tei*ms of yearly droughts and 
famines, dearth of corn, scarcity of clothing and 
almost total absence of coin. Some may believe 
that the want of foodstuffs is due to foreign rule 
and foreign exploitation. But such a belief is 
hardly tenable. For, even when foreign rule is 
replaced by self-government or good government, 
and the State adopts a severe policy of allowing 
the export of foodstuffs only after the complete 
satisfaction of the country’s needs, we cannot 
imagine that the natural resources of the 
land will sustain three hundred millions of 
people growing by a formidable number year 
by year. It was as long ago as the last years of 
the eighteenth century that Malthus drew the 
world’s attention to a peculiar law of population, A 
study of the history of civilisation show^s, said he, 
that the population of any country mcreases by 
geometrical progression while its natural resources 
i always show a slower rate of increase by arith- 
1 metical progression. He therefore warned people 
I against thoughtless procreation and urged them 
to adopt a policy of limitation of progeny. An 
exhaustive discussion of the Malthusian theory and 
of the law of the interdependence of the birth-rate 
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and death-rate which is now accepted by all scien- 
tists, can better be undertaken in a subsequent 
chapter. Our present point is that there is an 
immeasurable difference bet^’een our oi\ti times 
and the times when our ancient Lawgivers lived, 
and, consequently, we shall be justified in replac- 
ing the ancient ideal of maximum progeny by 
that of its limitation and control. 

And, again, there is no reason to suppose that 
tliis new ideal of limited progeny goes against 
the true purpose of marriage. As we have said 
more than once the true purpose of marriage is 
the production of fit progeny. But we must 
never forget that fit progeny is one thing and 
mere plentiful progeny is quite another. We have 
said enough to convince the reader that the 
nature of the ancient times was such that once 
the mating of fit men and women was secured 
there was no room for further anxiety. For, 
whatever the quantity of the progeny that arose 
out of such marriages, all the material provisions 
and comforts required for its happiness could be 
confidently expected. It was enough if the race 
possessed all the qualities of fitness when it 
came to be born. There was no cause for any 
apprehension of its being swept away by adverse 
circumstances. We live in different times to-day. 
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The very face of our land is changed beyond 
recognition. There is not a single circumstance 
that ^ould make maximum progeny welcome. 
On the contrary, the country’s mortality is 
increasing every year, and scientists believe that the 
root cause of it is the enormous and ever increasing 
birth-rate. If it be an unfailing law of nature that 
above a certain optimum point every increment of 
the birth-rate should cause a proportionate enhance- 
ment of the death-rate, we cannot consider limitless 
procreation as a sure means of Eugenics. For 
limitless procreation will give maximum progeny, but 
by nature’s ordinance a great part of it will 
succumb to death before long. In brief, the 
distinction between fit progeny and plentiful progeny 
must always be remembered. If that is done and 
if it is also seen how, circumstanced as we to-day 
are, the policy of maximum procreation will only 
yield the cankered fruit of an unfit and short-lived 
race, none will question the wisdom of advising 
the young men and women of India to control 
the procreative act and limit progeny. We should 
like to repeat once more that the true motive of 
marriage is not simply progeny but fii progeny. 
The advocacy of Birth control, therefore, instead 
of defeating the purpose of marriage, will rather 
bring about its fulfilment in a greater measure. 
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And i£ it could be proved that a prudent policy 
o£ Birth Control is the only possible way to avert 
the calamity that has cast its dark shadow on 
our people, there will be no wisdom in harbouriu;^ 
unreasoned prejudices against it. 



Chapter VIII : The Need of Birih Control, 


A striking contrast — The evils of un- 
limited procreation—Rubin's law-The 
inverse ratio of the birth rate and 
capacity for survival-The interdepend- 
ence of the birth rate and death rate— 
The conclusions of Malthus — ^Their 
truth — ^Their lesson. 


Excepting Russia, India shows a greater birth- 
rate than all the other countries o£ the world, 
Tiz. 35.97 per thousand. One is naturally tempted 
to exi>ect from this that the rate o£ increase 
o£ the Indian population should be' faster than 
that o£ any other country. But the actual state 
of things is quite different. The census report 
for 1891 gives a very useful table comparing the 
rates of the yearly increase of population in 
different countries. We give below some selected 
figures from it : — 
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Rates of Population increase. 


\"ame of Country. 

Percentage of increase.! Rank. 

i t 

New South Wales 

S-.O { . 1 

India 

0 93 

20 

France 

■06 

00 


India thus stands 20th in the matter o£ nett 
increase of population. The question naturally 
arises why it is that India which, on account o£ 
its highest birth-rate should really be at the top, 
occupies as low a place as the 20 th with 
regard to the increase of population ? What are 
the causes at the root of this curious pheno- 
menon ? 

It must first be remembered that it is- 
entirely wrong to believe in a simple relation of 
equation between a country’s huge birth rate and 
its increase of population or prosperity. The nett 
increase of population does not depend merely 
on the birth rate. It is obtained by subtracting 
the deaths from the births. India shows a huge 
birth rate and an equally huge death rate, with 
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the result that the hugeness o£ the former is 
-nullified by that of the latter and the nett 
growth of population is markedly slow. This 
sufficiently proves that even if it be granted 
that we ought to strive for the increase of our 
population — ^which is certainly at present a fatal 
ideal — ^unlimited procreation would not be an 
•effective means. For unlimited procreation causes 
a proportionately huge mortality and thus entii’ely 
defeats its own end. Is not the indiscretion of 
such procreation then magnified tenfold when the 
present state of our country does not encourage 
us to wish for a constant growth of population? 

Besides, we must never forget that when a 
huge mortality cancels the major portion of an 
enormous birth rate, it not only considerably 
slackens the rate of increase of population but 
causes an immense wastage of the country’s 
resources. For, in such a state of things, on 
the one hand the energy necessar3^ for the pro- 
duction of a huge proportion of progeny is spent, 
jand, on the other hand, the actual gain to 
society of strong, intelligent and long lived 
citizens is very small, since a lai’ge part of the 
population perishes long .before it can be 
of any service to society. Besides, even 
the short-lived children have to be cared 
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for, fed and clothed so long as they 

drag on their weary existence on earth, and that 
consumes a good deal of the economic resources 
of the country and puts a considerable strain in 
the physical and intellectual powers of the parents. 
The high birth rate is thus in many ways 
destructive of our country’s welfare. In the first 
place, it leads to an increase of population — however 
slow it may be — when such an hicrease is not desir- 
able. Secondly, a very large part of the physical 
and economic strength of the nation, strikingly 
disproportionate with the actual nett increase of 
population, is spent to no purpose. And, lastly, 
on account of this continuous production of lickety, 
unfit and short-lived progeny, various diseases 
get rooted in the body social and the stamina of the 
people undergoes a gradual deterioration. To hope 
that such a people would prosper in any sense 
of the term, and to expect of them mighty deeds 
of intellectual or physical adventure would be no 
less against the laws of nature than hoping for a 
tree to grow and in a few years’ time spread the 
cool shade of its leaf 37- branches on the wearj’', sun- 
burnt traveller, when its stem is being eaten up by a 
thousand cankers. Eubin proved this beyond a 
doubt. He industriously collected the vital statistics 
of various nations during the periods of their 
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decay and prosperity and pointed out how we 
could detect a correlation between a nation’s 
vitality and its birth rate The law which he 
conclusively established was : — 

^^The actual vitality of a nation is the 
square of its death rate divided by the birth 
rate. ” 

We need not discuss here whether Rubin’s law 
-will bear thorough application to the case o£ every 
nation. It is always hazardous to attempt mathe- 
matical equations in the matter o£ population 
where several organic £actors operate besides the 
material. But whether we accept Rubin’s law in 
its totality or not, we have to admit that there 
are some irrevocable laws o£ nature behind the fact 
that a huge birth rate is always accompanied 
by a huge death rate, a surprisingly small increase 
of population and a gradual degeneration of the 
race. 

Charles Pell, in his book ‘‘The law of births 
and deaths, ” says “ The theory of evolution 
assumes the development of the higher forms 
of life, through an ascending grade of types, 
from the most primitive life-cells. A rate of 
reproduction suitable to the lower types will 
evidently not be suitable for the higher. The most 
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primitiTe life -cells have a rate of reproduction 
which makes an individual the ancestor of billions 
in a few da^^s. But fi-om these up to man the 
rate cf reproduction must be graduated down, 
and if man represents the highest form o£ life, 
the rate must, in liis case, be the lowest.” 

The necessary condition of the continued 

existence of any species is that its reproductive 
capacity should be sufficient to maintain its 
numbers in the evhonment in which it lives. 
On the other hand, it is an equally necessary 
condition of progressive evolution that the 
reproductive capacity of a species should diminish 
as its survival capacity increases. In illustrating 
this point in his ‘‘ Origin of Species” Darwin 
remarks, “ The condor lays a couple of eggs and 
the ostrich a score, and yet in the same country 
the condor may be the more numerous of the 
two. The fulmar petrel lays but one egg, yet 
it is believed to be the most numerous bird m 
the world. One fly deposits hundreds of eggs, 
and another, like the Hippobosca, a single one; 
but this difference does not determine how many 
of the t^vo species can be supported in a district. 
A large number of eggs is of some importance 
to those species which depend on a fluctuating 
amount of food. But the real importance of a 
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large number of eggs or seeds is to make up 
for destruction. If any animal can in any way 
protect its own eggs or young, a small number 
may be produced and yet the average stock be 
fully kept up; but if many eggs or young be 
destro 3 ''ed many must be produced or the species 
become extinct.” 

In short, it is a basic condition of the 
working of the whole evolutionary scheme that 
in the case of every species the birth rate and the 
death rate should compensate each other. In the 
absence of such a balance o£ the two rates some 
species will become extinct and some will swell 
in numbers and swamp the rest, and then the 
gradual evolution of the higher forms of life 
from the lower will become impossible. Hence, 
nature has wisely ordained that the rate of 
reproduction of a species mil always vary 
inversely with its capacit^.^ for survival. 
Charles PelL iOustrates this by taking the 
“Case of the mouse in comparison with that of 
the brown rat. Although the rat is many times’* 
larger than the mouse, their rates of reproduc- 
tion are approximately similar. For, the mouse 
is tolerated where the rat is fiercely persecuted. 
The former, owing to its smaller size can find 
its way into places inaccessible to the latter, is 
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less conspicuous and can live upon scraps of 
food which would be utterlj- insufficient for the 
latter. As a consequence the brown rat, in spite 
of its greater size, strength and cunning, needs 
as high a rate of reproduction as the mouse in 
order to maintain its numbers.” 

It is not necessar3^ to add more illustrations* 
Tw’o points become evident from the above con- 
siderations. Firstly, the rate of reproduction in 
the case of man must be lower than that of 
all the other animals, because he represents 

the highest form of life, enjoys a longer span 
of life than all the animal species, and 

possesses the greatest capacity for survival on 
account of his intelligence and other defensive 

w^eapons. And secondly, in the case of man too, 

as in the case of other species, nature must 
maintain a balance between the birth rate and 

the death 'rate. That is, they must rise and 

fall together. 

It is the second of these principles to which 
we desire to draw the reader’s particular atten- 
tion here. For it shows that a high birth rate, 
far from being a thing to be always desired, 
leads, when it passes a certain optimum point, to 
nothing better than a high death rate and the 
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degeneration of the whole race. And truly 
.speaking, with what motive does nature endow 
the animal with procreative power? Surely it is 
for the continuance of the species. For such 
continuance nature fixes a certain specific rate of 
reproduction. Let this be called the optimum 
rate. So long as a given animal species observes 
this optimum rate, the proper balance is main- 
tained between propagation and mortality, and 
the species endures and allows room for the 
rest to endure. If, however, the members of a 
species transgress the optimum by procreating 
too fast they are guilty of a rebellion against 
nature. And nature never brooks opposition. It 
then increases the death rate of the species, 
counteracts the superfluous birth rate and thus 
restores the lost balance. Man is subject to this law 
as much as any other animal species, and, hence, 
an excessive rise in the birth rate of any country 
is immediately followed by an equally excessive 
rise in its death rate. The reader will now be a 
in a position to understand how it is in corformity 
with nature’s laws that India tops all countries 
in death rate as in birth rate and occupies as low 
a rank 'as the 20th in the nett increase of 
population. And, i£ nature has decreed that the 
birth rate and the death rate should always rise 
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or fall together, is it Tery difficult to imagine 
the way to bring down the huge death rate of 
our country ? Is there any room for doubt that 
the only way out of the present plight is to limit 
the birth rate ? And is it a matter for any 
surprise or censure if leaders of thought in our 
country more and more realise the need of 
preaching Birth Control rather than the ancient 
doctrine of maximum progeny to married couples ? 

We have up to now tried to show how an 
excessive death rate and unfiit progeny are the 
natural consequences of an uncontrolled birth rate. 
But there is still another point to be remembered. 
Sociologists who, without confining their viewpoint 
to any one nation or community, think in terms 
of the whole human race, its present and its future, 
have declared their conviction that if the world’s 
population continues to increase at the present rate, 
the natural resources, even when tapped to their 
utmost capacity, will in the long run fall short 
of its needs, and men will have to perish with 
starvation. The only way to avert this catastrophe 
is, in their opinion, the lowering of the birth rate. 

It was Malthus who first warned people of 
this possible calamity. In the “Essay on popula- 
tion’ which he published in 1798 he brought a 

10 
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good deal of original thought to bear on questions 
of the growth of population and its relation to human 
welfare; and the main conclusions of his “Essay” struck 
people with their novelty and even more with 
the signal of danger which they raised. Malthus 
maintained that “ the population of a country 
always increased in geometrical proportion while 
its natural resources increased in arithmetical pro- 
portion.” Tbe population, for instance, wdll grow 
from 200 to 40,000, and from 40,000 to 1,60, 
00,00,000, but the natural resources will increase 
from 200 to 400 and from 400 to 800. In other 
words, during the time a countr^^’s population 
squares itself twuce its resources will have 
increased only fourfold. Malthus studied the 
movements of population in different countries, 
and, on the evidence of a huge collection of 
facts and figures, showed that the difference 
between the two rates of increment was a law 
of nature. And he did not rest content with 
a mere academical demonstration of the natural 
law. Pointing to it he sounded a loud note of 
warning. If people persisted in unrestrained 
procreation, said he, the world’s population would 
ultimately outgrow the earthly resources and a 
time would come w^hen the whole human race 
would die for want of food. 
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The bitterness of Malthus’s conclusions stirred 
the world, the more so because their truth was 
undeniable. Up to that time none had ever cared 
to inquire if human procreation vitally affected 
the movements of the world population and the 
welfare of humanity. But with the publication 
of Malthus’s “Essay” popular attention was 
strongly attracted towards questions of birth rate 
and population. It set every one seriously 
thinking. 

More than a century and a quarter has 
elapsed since Malthus placed his conclusions 
before the world. In the mean- time they have 
been subjected to considerable criticism, and books 
have been written to defend as well as to refute 
them. If we go through all these and attempt 
to gauge the common opinion of scientists we 
must say that Malthus’s conclusions are not to- 
day accepted — at least in the form in which they 
were first presented. His conception of the 
geometrical rate of the increase of population is 
now considered baseless. It is true that man is 
potentially capable of causing such an increase. 
But owing to various factors this potentiality is 
never fully realised. And again, it is said, even 
if population increased in geometrical progression 
there is no reason to believe, as Malthus would 
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have ns believe, that natural resources will show 
only an arithmetical rate of increase. To quote 
from Charles PeU once more, “Food is produced 
by the labour of population. Hands will increase 
in the same geometrical progression as mouths 
and there will be a corresponding increase in the 
same geometrical progression as mouths and there 
will be a corresponding increase of food supply 
until the resources of the county are taxed to 
the utmost.” 

In short there is a considerable element of 
exaggeration in the conclusions of Malthus. In 
fact, he himself confessed that he found the 
bow too much bent in one direction and so 
thought of bending it equally the other way. 
It seems he overdrew the picture wdth a view 
to opening people’s eyes, since he found them 
utterly blind to the question of procreation. But, 
even after allowing a proper discount for^ 
exaggeration, the truth that remains has consi- 
derable value. It may be that the dark future 
conceived by Malthus, when the human race will 
be confronted with starvation, is onlj^ imaginary 
and will never actually arrive. Yet there can 
be no two opinions that the world must now 
listen to Malthus’s advice and giving up the 
policy of maximum progeny and adopt that of 
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limitation and control. Edward East, in the 
preface to his book “Mankiiid at the Cross Roads/' 
remarks, “The facts of population growth and 
the facts of agricultural economics point severally 
to the definite conclusion that the world con- 
fronts the fulfilment of the Malthusian prediction 
hex^e and now, Man stands to-day at the 
parting of the ways, with the choice of con- 
ti’olling his destiny or being tossed about until 
the end of time by the blind forces of environ- 
ment in which he finds himself.” 

And is it not clear which road we ought 
to take ? 



Chapter IX : — Vindication of Birth Control. 


Experiments in Birth Control — ^Their 
lessons — The fatalistic objection-The 
objection of unnaturalness — Is it a 
sacrilege ? 

In the foregoing chapter we tried to make 
it clear that even if it were desirable that the 
Indian population should increase, limitless pro- 
creation is not the proper means to that end. 

If to-day an increase of population is not 

desirable, uncontrolled procreation is much more 
fatal, since it increases the death rate, causes a 

waste of the physical and economic strength of 
society, and brings about a continuity of unfit 
progeny ; and, hence, in addition to insisting on 
the fitness of men and women who unite in 
marriage we must impress on them the neces- 
sity of the limitation or progeny. But some 
may admit the theoretical truth of these con- 
clusions and yet refuse to allow our country to 
be the first subject of birth control experiments. 
It is not hard to dispel these fears. For many 
progressive countries of the West have already 

put the principles of birth control into practice, 
and we have at our disposal ample evidence by 
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which to judge of their results. We intend in 
this chapter first to state this evidence and then 
to consider the value of some of the objections 
which are usually raised against birth controL 
We have to request the reader to give careful 
attention to the following instances of the actual 
practice of birth control. 

Let us first consider the case of England. 
Below is an extract from a table showing 
England’s birth rate and death rate in different 
years : — 

Englmtd's birth and death rates. 


Year. 

Birth Rate. 

Death Rate. 

1853 

33*75 

23 

186? 

35*20 

23 75 

1866 

35 

23*40 

1875 

35 

23 

1866 

33 

19 50 

1896 

30 10 

19 

1906 

f 26‘25 

14-45 

1916 

24 

13 
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The first thing that strikes us, looking at 
the above table, is that the curve of the birth 
rate in England went up from 1853 to 1875, 
and from then onwards it continuously descended. 
This opens up an interesting question ; and 
the solution of it is very instuctive. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, who has prominently figured in our 
nation’s politics, was in England about the year 
1875. The conviction of the need of birth 
control came to her with such consuming force 
that she decided not only to preach the theory 
but also to disseminate information regarding 
practical measures of controlling progeny. Our 
readers know well the kind of whirlwind enthu- 
siasm which Mrs- Besant shows whenever she 
undertakes any propaganda, and they can easily 
imagine how she must have set about her work 
of making birth control a wide-spread idea. In 
the course of her work she started a sort of 
civil disobedience b3^ selling a pamphlet called 
‘‘The Fruits of Knowledge.” Government decided 
to proscribe the book and instituted a case 
against her and her co-worker Mr. Bradlaugh. 
This was in the year 1876. The case, however, 
instead of giving a setback to the movement of 
birth control, brought it into the fuU limelight 
of popular attention. Not only did it rouse 
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considerable public curiosity with regard to the 
theory of birth control, but it inspired people to 
bring the principles into actual practice. It was 
thus proved that under legal persecution truth, 
instead of being vanquished, only attracts a 
greater following 

This will sufficiently explain why the birth 
rate in England shows a continuously descending 
curve ever since the year 1876. Our main point, 
however, is another. Up to 1876 England’s 
birth rate was fluctuating but there were no 
signs that it would steadily go down. After 
that eventful year, how^ever, it persistently dimi- 
nished. One remarkable advantage of this was 
that in the year 1916 the birth rate was as 
low as 24 and yet the net increase of popula- 
tion, obtained by deducting the death rate 13, 
was 11 L < 2 . greater than that of 1853 when 
the birth rate was as high as 33.75, And 
again the report of the Registrar G-eneral shows 
that the English rate of infant mortality which, 
about 1876, was nearly 15, has now come down 
to 10. England has thus clearly profited by 
the adpption of birth control practice. 

The vital statistics of Grermany are equally 
encouraging. 
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Birih avd death rates in Germany, 


Year. 

Birth Rate. 

Death Rate. 

1876 

40 75 

27 

1881 

40 

27 

1891 

37 

23'50 

1901 

35 '25 

21 

1906 33 

18-75 

1911 29 

17*25 


Tlie table needs no further comment. It 
elearly shows how the German death rate consistently 
fell with the birth rate. 


Here are the statistics from France. 
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Birth and death rates in France, 


Year. 

Birth Rate. 

Death Rate- 

1781—4 

39 

37 

1861—70 

26*75 

23*25 

1871—80 

25*50 

23*75 

1881—90 

23*90 

22*5 

1891—1900 

22 so 

21*50 

i 

1901—10 

21 

19'10 

After the War. 

18'5 

16*9 


It has to be remembered that in France 
people were deliberately practising birth control 
long before 1876 when the English pnblic awoke 
to the need o£ it. The above table makes two 
things clear. Firstly, the death rate has dimini- 
shed with the birth rate, and, secondly, in spite 
of the lower birth rate fthe nett growth of 
population shows the same rate as forty years 
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back. And, what is even more important, the 
average length of life in France has increased. 
As C. V. Drysdale has shown, the average duration 
of life in any country is obtained by dividing 
1,000 men by the mean between the birth and 
the death rate. On this principle in 1781-84 
when the buiih rate was 39 and the death rate 
37 the average length of life of the French 
people was 1,000/38 i. e, about 26 j-ears, whereas 
now, with a birth rate of 18 ’5 and a death rate 
of 16*9 it would be 1,000/17.7 or about 56 
years, so that the fall of the bhth rate has 
resulted in more than doubling the average 
length of life, without reducing the increase of 
population. 

The point which we desire to emphasise 
with the help of these illustrations is that 
Uncontrolled procreation gives plentiful progeny^ 
but such progeny is unfit and short-lived^ while 
birth control gives rise to fit progeny without 
impeding the nett growth of poputation. 

We shall now add only one more instance, 
that of Holland. It is an important instance in 
many ways. In several European countries the 
propaganda of birth control is actively opposed by 
Grovernment. In America it is a penal crime to 
disseminate practical information regarding contra- 
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caption. But in Holland Government counte- 
nances the movement and the ISTeo- Malthusian 
League was registered in 1895 as an institution 
o£ public welfare. Consequently, while in other 
countries the theory and practice of birth control 
is limited to the higher and richer class, in 
Holland the scientific knowledge and practice of 
birth control have spread to the lowest sti’ata 
of society. Here are the results in the form of 
vital statistics. 


Birih and death rates in Holland. 


i 

Year. Birth Rate. 

1 

Death Rate. 

1876 

37 

23 25 

1886 

34*25 

. 

22 

1901 

32*25 

1 1 

17 

1911 

[ 1 

1 28 1 

i 1 

12-25 


The table shows how the death rate fell as 
rapidly as the birth rate. Besides, there is abun- 
dant evidence that the general health of Holland’s 
citizens perceptibly improved. During the last 
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50 years the average height of the Dutch' ha& 
increased by four inches and his physical strength 
also shows a marked improvement. 

We hope these instances have sufficiently 
served our purpose and the reader is now convinced 
of the immense good which accrues from the 
popular adoption of a policy of birth control. 

But the sceptic has perhaps still some arrows 
in the quiver and we must meet his objections and 
consider their worth. 

The first objection rests on a peculiar phil- 
osophy. It is said that the number of children 
which are born to given individuals is altogether 
a matter of Fate. Children are a gift of Grod 
and the distribution of the gift entirely rests on His- 
will and choice. The humblest and the poorest who 
feed on scraps of food picked up from the streets 
and cover their nakedness with a tattered rag 
of charity, are permitted to enjoy the celestial bliss 
of parenthood. And those who roll in fabulous 
wealth and spend on a single meal money 
enough to support a hundred poor homes re- 
main childless, despite all their importunities and 
prayers to Heaven for grogeny. This shows, say 

i they, how progeny is entirely in the gift of 
Fate and how it is futile to change that which 
Fate decrees beyond alteration. 
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This Fatalistic yiqw is not altogether with- 
out sense. In fact it seems very plausible at 
first sight. For it is a matter of common ex- 
perience that the poverty-stricken man begets 
children, thongh they are the last thing 
he would wish for, while those who wonld 
give “a kingdom” for a child die childless^ 
But from this we could hardly presume the futility 
of birth control. In the first place, it is not 
a mere freak of Fate, as people imagine, that 
the progeny of the poor is numerous and that 
the rich beget very few clfildren. Rather it 
is the result of a law of nature. Scientists 
have determined the specific type of environ-- 
ments which is productive of prolific progeny, 
and have also shown that this peculiar type 
naturally obtains in the homes of the poor. 
We mean to discuss this natural law at greater 
length in the next chapter. But in the meanwhile we 
can certainly say that progeny is not as much a- 
matter of Fate or chance as people would have 
us believe. If a locality is peculiarly unhealthy 
and an epidemic arises there we regard it as 
the working of a natural law. There is, simi- 
larly, a law of nature behind the phenomenon 
of progeny. And just as in the one case it is- 
possible to suppress the disease when once we 
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Imow its causes, it is also possible in the other 
case to control progeny when once we under- 
stand the working oiE the variouss forces in- 
volved in it. 

And even granting that progeny is a gift 
.of Fate would it be utterly ridiculous to try to 
control it ? For the matter of that, is not every- 
thing in our life a matter of Fate or chance ? 
To enjoy good health, to have a loving wife, to 
secure a well-paid position — aU such things depend 
on something beyond and outside of us. When 
once we accept the Fatalistic philosophy of life, 
we have to admit that all our ends are “shaped 
by a Destiny” “rough hew them how we will. ” 
But in spite of this admission we like to leave 
some room for free will, for effort, for wisdom. 
A man may be absolutely sure that 
death can neither be averted nor sought 
against the decree of Fate. And yet when climb- 
ing a precipice he will not shut his eyes, leaving 
everything to Fate, but will exercise all possible 
caution. Similarly, a man may be utterly con- 
vinced that he cannot earn a pie more or 
less than what Fate has fixed as his lot. And 
yet he will always be striving for a better posi- 
tion and better prospects. Parents believe that 
life-long unions like marriage are entirly a matter 
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cohcrsioii to society, how can we be guilty o£ irre- 
ligious sacrilege i£ we ask people to follow the 
eugenic ideal and practise birth control? True 
lovers o£ religion and morality should rather find 
3 oy in the thought that through the practice of 
birth control men will only accomplish the better- 
ment o£ the whole human race. 

Briefly then, Birth Control cannot be rejected 
on any reasonable ground. Our times are radi- 
cally different from “the good old days” and 
hence the ancient maxim o£ plentiful progeny 
will not do for us. Besides, the aim of birth con- 
trol is net to check the growth of population. 
The illustrations ^ various countries given at the 
outset in this chapter amply prove that though 
the popular adoption of birth control lowers the 
birth rate it never impedes the nett growdh of 
population. What is more important, the popula- 
tion arising from uncontrolled procreation is defec- 
tive and unfit and, as we have already shovm, 
causes a deplorable waste of the material and 
physical wealth of the people. This waste is 
stopped if birth control is practised, the popula- 
tion is made up of fit aud healthy men and 
women, and the physical and intellectual vitality 
of the race rapidly increases. Birth control has 
benefited every country where it has received 
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popular acceptance, tlie benefit showing a regular 
proportion to the extent of the acceptance. When 
all this is as clear as daylight, is it wise to 
hesitate to accept birth control as a national 
policy ? 
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o£ God’s will. And still tliey will leave not a 
stone unturned to find the best husband for 
their daughter. And so we humans behave, 
because we know that, even though things are 
decreed by Dhnne Will, they will seek an occa- 
sion to happen in man’s efforts. True, the gifts 
of destiny flow like a stream before us. But 
we can have them only if we draw from the 
stream vdth the vessel of our effort. Why 
should then our attempts to control progeny be 
regarded as futile and ridiculous ? 

Another patent objection to birth control is 

that progeny is the natural consequence of 

marriage and so in controlling it we are guilty 

of an unnatural act. But the flimsiness of this 

objection is easily exposed. For, however natural 

a thing may be it conduces to the individual 

and social good only within certain conditions, 

and to prevent it from transgressing them can 

never be called unnatural. It would rather be 

unnatural to allow the transgression. For instance, 

it is natural for man to eat and drink. But 

* 

shall we advise a man to gorge like a gormand 
or drink till he bursts ? In the same way it is 
no doubt natural that men should seek sexual 
pleasure and procreate. But it is equally beyond 
doubt that they must control their progeny, 
11 
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taking every precaution that it will be fit and 
healthy and will in no way prejudice the 
weKare o£ the community. All human instincts, 
like hunger and love, are natural. But the 
individual, as a member o£ the community, has 
to limit and control them. Where is the harm 
then in saying that parents must put the 

restraint of eugenic considerations on their pro- 
creative act and adopt the polic^^ of birth 
control ? 

A third possible objection is that the pro- 
creative act is so sacred that it is a sacrilege 
and an insult to religion to discuss it so 

freely and openly and to ask people to control 
it. We hope our readers will not treat 
such a contention with much respect. We do 
admit that the procreative act is sacred and holy. 
In fact we would ^ueld to none in our belief in 
the sanctity’' of the procreative act and its far- 
reaching effects on the welfare of the the society. 
But what strange logic is it to say that the 

act which is so very sacred and which so very 

materially affects social interests should be gone 
through in utter blindness, ignorance and reck- 
lessness ? If the act of procreation determines the 
good of society’- in a very large measure, and if 
the true function of religion is to lend stability and 
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happiness, and should, towards the fulfilment 
that responsibilit:y% observe continence to a con- 
siderable extent. 

The ideas of the ancient Aryans ran in a 
similar groove. The writers of the Smritis were 
fully alive to Eugenic considerations. It wouldj 
therefore, be valuable to inciuire into their opinion 
on the sul>iect. It has been already shown how 
they had no reason to feel the necessity of the 
limitation of progeny. They had, however, fully 
grasped the value of continence as a Eugenic 
measure and, therefore, advocated its practice 
through the Smritis. Being convinced that con- 
tinence was a great source of strength, intelli- 
gence, and long life, the3" laid down that every 
one must pass the first part of life in strict con- 
tinence. Out of the four Ashramas, i, phases 
of life, into which they^ divided the average man’s 
life, the last three were optional, But the first 
Aslirama, viz. Brahmacharya^ in which the vow 
of continence was to be strictly observed, was 
not left to the option of the individual. Every 
one had to pass through it before he could 
enter into any of the other three Ashramas. 
The development of power, strength, vigour, 
knowledge and life is possible only with the 
growth of germinal vitality, and it is only 
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tliroTigh continence that this growth is possible. 
Continence is, therefore, highly praised and re- 
commended in many Upanishads and in Smritis 
like the Manu and the Yadnyavalkya, In the 
opinion of the Smritis continence is obligatory 
on man, not only in the first Ashrama when it 
is to be a binding vow, but also during 
conjugal life in a reasonable measure, The follow- 
ing two extracts should suffice to illustrate this 
view : — 

( ^ ) 1 

meaning, 

On the first fotir nights immediately 
following on the woman's menses and on 
the nights of the full moon and the dark 
moon, copulation should be eschewed; of 
the remaining nights the even should be 
used for sexual union." 

(Yadnyavalkya, 1 : 79) 


meaning, 

“ Even a married man may be regarded as a 
Brahmachari (celibate) if he abstains from 
intercourse on the eighth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth nights of each fortnight." 

(ManUj 4 : 128 ) 



Chapter X : — Continence as a Birth 
Control Method, 


The search for ways and means — The 
views of Malthns— Ideas of the 
ancient Aryans — General desire for 
the limitation of progeny — Guidance 
from the Smritis and medical trea- 
tises of the Aryans — The benefits of 
continence — Can it serve as a practi- 
cable and popular ‘method of birth 
control? — Some important considerations. 


The aim of the last chapter was to show 

that Engenic considerations require parents to 
adopt the policy of birth control. But the next 

question, naturally, is what are the best ways 
and means to effect such control ? It is true 
that married people must practise birth control 
with a view to producing a fit race and enhanc- 
ing the health and the physical and intellectual 
stamina of the people. But such a bare state- 
ment of the objective is not enough. It is 
necessary to determine the safest and the surest 
method of birth control. 

And in this connection the line of thought 

that strikes us as most feasible is that if we 
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desire to control births we must put a restraint 
on the very act o£ sexual union from which 
progeny takes its rise. It is common sense to 
argue that we must control the cause or the 
process if we desire to control the effect or the 
product ; and it is not surprising if men are Jed 
to believe that self-control is the surest way to 
birth control. In fact it was this very measure 
which was conceived and endorsed by the 
pioneers of the ideal of birth control. Mai thus, 
as we said in the last chapter, not only establish- 
ed the law of difference between the progressions 
of the increase of population and the increase of 
natural resources, but urged the world to avert 
the impending danger of starvation by adopting 
the wise policy of birth control. It would, there- 
fore, be of great interest to know Malthus’s idea 
of practical means of birth control. And what 
was his idea ? It was that the required birth 
control would be effected if people exercised 
sufficient control over their sexual desires. It is 
evident that he was led to suggest this remedy 
by the obvious causal connection between sexual 
union and progeny. He admitted that man’s 
desire for conjugal pleasure was natural, but 
he urged that people should realise the 
social responsibility which comes with marital 
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times when conception would be likely and others 
when its possibility would be altogether removed? 
If any reliable guess could be made on this 
point then alone would it be reasonable to re- 
commend certain periods for union and ban others. 
The ancient Aryan authorities in medicine sought, 
therefore, to determine such periods. We find the 
following, for instance : — 

meaning, 

“ As the lotus closes with the setting of 
, the day, so, with the end of the menstrual 

period woman^s uterus shrinks and shuts.^' 

This couplet thus suggests that conception 
does not occur during the period which follows 
the first sixteen days after the menses, and on 
that account far bids the sexual act during tha^ 
interval. The same opinion is voiced in the 
fourth chapter of Charaka ( a standard medical 
treatise of the Aryans ), and also in the chapter 
on Anatomy in the Bhava— Prakasha ( another 
medical work ). In the Mann Smriti too we 
come across injunctions according to which the 
sexual act is allowed on certain nights and 
prohibited on others. The following extracts 
from the Manu Smriti deserve attention : — 
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I 

U 

^ mwu im^: i! 

^F2?Tl i%qr \ 

wliich together mean, 

*‘ Oat of the sixteen nights which follow 
the woman ^s menstrual period of four days 
and a half, the first four and the eleventh 
and the thirteenth day of the lunar month 
are forbidden, and only the remaining ten 
nights are good for the sexual act. As to 
the other eight days of the month inter- 
vening between two menses, they are all 
always proscribed. He who abides by 
this rule deserves to be considered a 
Brahmachari, even if he is leading a 
married life.” 

It is obvious from such utterances that, 
according to Mann and the Aryan medical 
experts, we can divide the month elapsing bet^veen 
the menses of a woman into two periods, one 
of them being pecnliary fovonrable and the other 
peculiarly unfavourable to conception. Those of 
ns who, as we said above, are anxious to effect 
birth control and equally anxious to commit no 
breach of any m junctions of the Shastras, make 
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It is obvious from this that the ancient 
Ar3"an sociologist regarded continence as the dut^- 
of ever3" married person and gave their honest 
assurance that a man who did not indulge in 
the sexual act beyond the purpose of procreation 
would deserve all the honour due to a Brahma- 
chat% and would enjo^^ a long and happ3^ life. 

We have come across man^^ people who- 
naively believe that self control is capable of 
effecting birth control to the required extent. 
We should like to remark here that even those 
who affect pruder^’^ and shut their ears at the 
slightest whisper of the subject of birth control, 
at heart know the benefits of the limitation of 
progen^^ Why, we have known inan^^ such who 
stealthily obtain practical information on the 
subject and put it to use in their own sexual 
conduct. Their loud opposition to birth control 
is like the elephant’s tusk — ^a thing for show^. 
We have no desire to blame them. We only wish 
they would suit their word to the deed and 
openly profess their inner convictions. Then the' 
question would be freed from the present foolish 
taboo; an open, scientific and thorough -going 
discussion of the subject would be made possible f 
and some ver^^ safe and sure practical measure 
of birth control would evolve. There would then 
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he no need of secret acquisition of contraceptive 
knowledge, and, what is more important, no 
danger such as at present results from tlie 
ignorant adoption of unscientific and quack reme- 
dies. We wouhd never think of blaming any- 
body’s desire for birth control. The very con- 
ditions in which we live to-day are distressing 
that every one is anxious to adjust progeny to 
his economic frailty. The anxiety to escape the 
burden of numerous progeny is so universal that 
even the most orthodox amongst us try to 
ascertain if they can obtain a sufficient sanction 
for birth control in the Shastras and, hunting 
out certain suggestions made in the Shastras and 
the ancient medical treatises, follow them, feeling 
secure and satisfied that they are innocent of 
any breach of the Shastric injunctions. We have 
already more than once remarked that the Aryan 
Lawgivers and Medical experts were anxious to 
see the rise and continuance of a fit and fine 
race. With this end in view they advised men 
to indulge in copulation only when progeny was 
desired. But when people are thus asked to enjoy 
sexual union only when they desire progeny, 
and never to indulge in it merely for the sake 
of carnal pleasure, the question which is naturally 
provoked is, could we specify the particular 
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gratifying sexual desire onl^^ for the procreative 
purpose and to restrain it otherwise was all 
right in the ancient days. For those were days 
when men could easily afford to have eight or 
nine children, and, on an average, this number 
allowed scope almost for the full exercise of 
man’s procreative capacity. So that it is likely 
that the ancient people^ never felt any need of 
restraining their sexual desires. To-day, on the 
contrary, the economic strength of the average 
family cannot sustain a burden of more than 
three children ; while the natural capacity of 
procreation in an average woman ^vill give her 
much more than that number. There is thus a 
great gulf between the natural capacity of 
procreation and the economic capacity to support 
progeny. The aim of birth control, for all practi-*' 
cal purposes of the average man, will thus be 
to limit his progeny to about three children. 
And the method of continence can be preached 
to the average man only if it can secure this 
result with absolute certainty, without prejudice 
to certain natural rights of the married man. 
The questions which this raises are legion. Is 
there, for instance, really any period between 
woman’s two menses when she is definitely 
immune to conception ? Many people believe that 
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there is such a period, when sexual union can 
occur with impunity, and the belief seems to 
receive some support, as we have already indicat - 
.ed, from certain passages in the ancient Aryan 
medical works. If this belief in a “ safe period” 
be justified by science, the safest and the surest 
method of birth control would be for the married 
couple to limit the sexual act to the “ safe 
period” and to observe strict continence during 
the rest of the menstrual month. But what if 
this “safe period” is only a fiction ? What if the 
conclusions of modern medical science lend 
no support to the idea ? In that case to ask 
people to practise abstinence with a view to birth 
control would be tantamount to asking them to 
deny themselves sexual pleasure completely after 
two or three children are born to them. Is such 
advice practicable ? Is it humanly possible to 
fulfil such a vow ? 

These questions are extremely important, and 
on the nature of their answer will depend whether 
continence may be regarded as a practical method 
of birth control. 
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these utterances their precepts and shape their 
sexual conduct in conformity to them. Whether 
partial abstinence can be an effective method of 
birth control is another question which we shall 
thrash out before long. The present point is 
that to every one who serioush" thinks of the 
ways and means of birth control, self-control or 
abstinence appeals as the most natural and the 
most evident method. It appealed to Malthus in 
the 18th century wlieji he sought to coxmteraot 
the evil effects of unrestrained procreation, it is 
implied in the tenets of our ancient religious and 
medical works, and even to-day it is getting 
support from thinkers like Mahatma Grandhi. 

Those who advocate continence contend that 
it will not only accomplish the main object of 
birth control, but will also benefit people in a 
hundred other ways. The beneficial effects of 
continence are many and indubitable. The 
Shastras truly say that continence gives strength, 
vigour and life. A nation is powerful and for- 
midable in proportion as its people observe the 
vow of contmence. Those who commit sexual 
excesses give birth to infirm and defective 
children, lose their health very early in life, are 
rendered incapable of all physical and intellectual 
work and in the end collapse like a tree that 
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has been eaten up by canker from inside. Ruin 
awaits him who makes a free and foul use of 
his vitality. To guard and store it up is the 
true way to earthly happiness ; and though to 
use it towards procreation is within the natural 
rights of the married, yet even they must in- 
dulge in sexual union with moderation. They 
will thereby give society healthy and valorous 
children, and earn for themselves a long and 
happy life. In short, continence is in all ways 
a praiseworthy mode of liEe, and if we exhort 
people to practise it society will profit in more 
ways than one and, besides, there will be no 
danger of any social harm. From all this it is 
usual to conclude that continence must be preach- 
ed as the best method of birth control. 

But though continence may be a repository 
of all imaginable good, one point must be settled 
before we accept it as a practicable method of 
birth control. The true meaning of birth control 
is the endeavour on the part of parents to limit 
their progen^^ according to their means so that 
they wiU have only as many children as they 
can feed and clothe, rear and educate, in the 
best possible way. In their present condition the 
middle class people amongst us will hardly wish 
for more than three children. The idea of 
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A necessary preliminary — Is it in good 
taste ?-The Female genitals, their parts and 
functions— The exact nature of the pro- 
cess of conception — The sperm and the 
ovum — The myth of the “Safe period^ ^ — 
The futility of continence as a method 
of birth control. 


The prime question is whether m the monthly 
sexual life of a woman there is any period 
when conception is physically impossible. We 
hinted, towards the end of the last chapter, that 
the worth of continence as a practical and popular 
method of birth control will depend on how 
this question is decided and in the present chapter, 
therefore, we shall discuss the subject of con- 
tinence in greater detail. But before we do 
it we must, with a view to making our sub- 
sequent exposition perfectly intelligible to the 
reader, explain to him the full nature of the 
process of conception, and, for that purpose, first 
acquaint him with the structure and function 
of the male and female generative organs. Here 
we imagine some shocked prudes wringing their 
12 
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hands and crying ^Whatever on earth are you 
about ! The mere name of the genital organs is 
considered profanation in respectable society ; and 
here you propose to dissect and discuss their vari- 
ous parts ! Heaven forbid such filthy vulgarity!’^ 
But we ask, why should it outrage one’s sense 
of propriety to discuss the human genitals ? Are 
they not parts of the human body as much as 
hands and feet and eyes ? Do we not study the 
structure of the eye or the ear ? Why should 
we then express horror Avhen asked to study the 
structure and function of the generative organs ? 
Besides, is it feared that ' we shall talk of these 
organs in the same spirit in which vulgar people 
do in their broad jokes ? Whence comes the 
vulgarity if we undertake the discussion of the 
generative parts in a purely scientific spirit ? If 
any body’s sense of propriety is so delicate as 
to be hurt by a discussion of this nature, we 
would say let him be thrice blessed with it I 
We do not believe that to-day’s society is infected 
with such a sense. The motto of the present 
'age is “Knowledge is power.” Knowledge is ever 
’ sacred, whatever its subject ; and the pursuit of 
knowledge will always tend to humanity’s benefit 
so long as it is undertaken in the healthy spirit 
of scientific inquiry. We feel confident that the 
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objection o£ vulgarity is thus easily set aside as 
ridiculous. An attempt is, therefore, made in 
the following few paragraphs to explain the 
structure and function of the generative organs, 
avoiding all technical terms as far as possible. 

Of the male and female generative organs 
it is the latter which it will be sufficient for 
our purpose to consider. For, in the first place, 
the structure of the male genitals is com- 
paratively simpler and more evident on the 
surface. In the case of the female, however, 
the organs are very intricate and their inner 
parts which are hidden from the common view 
perform a more important function than the outer. 
Besides, they are more vitally involved in the 
process of conception than the male organs. 
Hence, in what follows, we intend to explain 
the structure and functions of the female gen- 
erative organs only. We would like the reader 
to remember that this explanation will consider- 
ably aid us in deciding the merits of continence 
as a birth control measure. 

The female generative organs are divided 
into internal and external organs. The internal 
ones are the more important and consist of * 
(1) the Ovaries, (2) the Fallopian tubes, (3) the 't 
Uterus ‘or Womb, and (4) the Vagina. The 
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external sex organs of the female are (1) the 
Vulva, (2) the Hymen, (3) the Mons Veneris, 
(4) the Clitoris, and (5) the Urethra. They 

also include the Veneris and the Breasts. 

iX)The Ovaries : — These are the most im- 
portant organs of reproduction. They send out 
the ova — ^rvhich for simplicity we may call eggs 
— ^which, after becoming fertilized by the sperms 
of the male, develop into children. Without 

the Ovaries no children can be begotten. Every 

woman has two Ovaries, one on each side of 
the Womb. They are of a whitish-pink colour, 
an inch and a half long, three quarters of an 
inch wide, and one third of an inch thick. 

They weigh not more than a quarter of an 
ounce. (See Fig. on page 187). 

The Ovaries have two distinct functions, 

yielding two distinct substances. One is to send 
out the ova or the eggs. This may be termed 
its oogenetic or racial function. But, besides the 
ova, the ovaries manufacture what is called an 
internal ” secretion which is absorbed by the 
blood and which is of the greatest importance 
to the woman. The emission of the ova begins 
at puberty along with menstruation and closes 
at the menopause (the period when the woman 

ceases to menstruate). But this internal secre- 
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tion is manufactured throughout the Troman’s 
life. Without this secretion from the ovaries a 
woman would look more or less like a man, 
and would not develop her beautiful rounded 
form, her long hair, her breasts, her broad 
pelvis or her feminine voice. It is this secre- 
tion that helps the development of a woman’s 
sexual organs other than the ovaries, excites 
sexual desire in her, and makes her enjo 3 ^ rela- 
tions with the male sex. Thus the importance 
of the internal ovarian secretion is very great. 

When the female infant is born her ovaries 
contain as man^^ ova or eggs as they will ever 
contain. In fact, they then contain more than 
they will at puberty. It is calculated that at 
l)irth ’each ovary contains about 100,000 o^a. 
Th(* majority of these, however, disappear, so 
that at the age of puberty each ovary contains 
only about 30,000 ova. From the time of puberty 
to the time of the menopause one ovum 
ripens each month. That is, at the utmost only 
about 300 to 400 ova undergo the ripening 
process during the life-time of the woman. It 
may perhaps be thought from this that nature has 
X^rovided an unnecessary superabundance of ova. 
But nature purposely prepares an extra reserve 
supply of ova, because a portion of an ovary or 
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both ovaries may become diseased and thousands 
of ova may become unfit for fertilization. 
Nature has made a similar prudent provision in 
the case of man too. Only one spermatozoon is 
necessary to impregnate the female ovum and only 
one can penetrate the ovum at a time. Yet each 
normal ejaculation of semen contains between a 
quarter and a half million spermatozoa. 

Mensiriiaiion : — It is very necessary to under- 
stand what menstruation really is. Each ovum is 
embedded in a little vesicle or follicle (known as 
the Graafian follicle from De Graaf who first 
described it ). Evidently there are as many 
graafian follicles ^s there are ova. Until the com- 
mencement of menstruation these follicles are in a 
more or less dormant condition. With the onset 
of pubert3^5 however, begins a period of intense 
activity in the ovaries. This period of intense 
activity comes regularly once a month and it 
consists of two processes known as ovulation and 
menstruation. The two processes are closely con- 
nected but there is no causal relation between the 
two. In fact, why the two should simultaneously 
occur is not yet definitely known. Ovulation consists 
in the monthly maturation of an ovum and its 
expulsion from the ovary. Thus, every 28 days, 
from the time of puberty to the time of the meno- 
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pause, ovulation occurs, i. a graafian follicle 
bursts and an ovum is expelled from the ovary. 
Menstruation . is distinct from ovulation. It is a 
monthly discharge of blood. The word is derived 
from the Latin ‘‘ mensis ” meaning a month. This 
flow of blood recurs in most cases with remarkable 
regularity once a month — ^not a calendar month 
but a lunar month, f, d., every 28 days. 

The menstrual blood comes from the inside 
of the womb. Every month, for a few days 
prior to menstruation, the inside lining of the 
womb becomes congested and its blood vessels 
become distended with blood. If there is preg- 
nancy this blood is used to nourish and develop 
the new child. If, however, no pregnancy has 
taken place, the menstrual blood exudes from 
the inside of the womb or uterus, and is 
discharged from it into the vagina and from 
there to the outside. 

(2) The Fallopian Tubes : — These are two 
thin tubes (so called from Fallopius, a great 
anatomist who discovered them), extending each 
from one of the two upper angles of the womb 
to the ovaries. The function of these tubes is 
to catch the ova as they become ripe and burst 
forth from the ovaries and to convey them to 
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the uterus. It is while the ovum is in the 
narrow lumen of the tube that the sperm of 
the male which has travelled up from the 
uterus usually finds it, and it is in the tube 
near its entrance to the womb that impregnation 
usually takes place. After the ovum is impreg- 
nated or fecundated it slowly moves down to the 
uterus, where it attaches itself, and remains and 
grows for nine months till it is ready to come 
out and start an independent life. (See Fig. on 
page 187.) 

(3) The Uterus : — This is the organ in which 
the fertilized ovum or egg grows and develops 
into a child. It is a hollow muscular organ 
with thick walls, capable of great expansion and 
growth during the period of pregnancy. It 
resembles the Indian Guava fruit in shape and 
is so placed in the pelvis that the broader 
part, called the body of the uterus, is above 
and the narrow part, called the “neck” of the 
womb or the cervix, is below. In an adult 
girl or woman the uterus is about 3 inches 
broad in its body and nearly an inch 
thick. It weighs from one ounce to an ounce 
and a half. The cavity of the uterus is some- 
what triangular in shape. At each upper angle 
is the small opening with which the fallopian 
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tube is connected. The upper broad part of the 
uterus is known as the fundus; and the external 
opening o£ the lower narrow part lying in the 
centre is called the mouth of the womb or the 
os. The entire cavity of the uterus is lined 
with a membrane which secretes mucus. Thisr 
mucus membrane is called the endometrium and 
it is this which is principally concerned in men- 
struation, i.e., it is from it that the monthU'" 
discharge of blood flows. 

The uterus or the womb is the home of 
the embryo almost from the moment of concep- 
tion until the moment of birth. Within the 
thick, warm, sheltered walls of the uterus the 
child grows, develops, eats and breathes until 
all its organs and functions have reached such a 
stage of perfection that it can live by itself and 
for itself. This may be said to be the sole 
useful function. For the other function of 
menstruation cannot be said to be either neces- 
sary or primarily useful. ( See Fig. on page 
187.) 

(4) The Vagina : — The vagina is the canal 
which serves as a passage way between the 
uterus and the outside of the body. It extends 
from the outside of the body to the neck of 
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ihe womb, embracing the latter for some distance* 
It is lined with mucous membrance. It is 
.arranged in folds so that when necessary, as 
during child birth, it can stretch enormously. 
Its length is between three and five inches, but 
generally it is much more capacious in women 
that have borne children than in those who 
have borne none. The main function of the 
vagina is to serve as the place where sexual in- 
tercourse takes place* It receives the male organ 
(penis) during the sexual act, and serves as a 
temporary repository for the male semen. After 
the sperm of the male has reached the uterus, 
the Vagina has no further function to perform. 
( See Fig. on page 187. ) 

Now we may consider the external sex 
organs of the female. (See Fig. on page 188. ) 

(1) The Vulva : — The external genitals of the 
female are called the Vulva. They consist of 
the (1) Labia Majora, i. e, the larger lips which 
are on the outside and, in the grown up .. girl, 
are covered with hair, and (2) the Labia Minora, 
% e. the smaller lips which are on the inside and 
are usually seen when the labia majora are 
streched apart. 

(2) The Hymen : — This name is derived from 
the Greek “hymen” meaning a membrane. The 
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external opening of the vagina in the case of 
virgins, f. e, girls or women who have not had 
sexual intercourse, is almost entirely closed by a 
membrane. This is called the hymen. On the 
upper margin or centre] of the hymen . there is 
an openmg which permits any secretion from 
the vagina and blood from the uterus to come 
out. While the hymen is usually ruptured in 
the first intercourse, in some cases it persists 
untorn after intercourse, being very elastic. It 
must therefore be understood that, just as the 
presence of the hymen is no absolute proof of 
virginity, so its absence too is no absolute proof 
that the girl or woman has had sexual relations. 

{Z')The Mons Veneris : — This literally means 
Wenus’ mountain. This fanciful name is given to 
the elevation above the vulva which after puberty 
becomes covered with hair. It is usually well 
padded with fatty tissue. 

(4) The cm oris : — This is a small body about 
an inch long, situated beneath the Mons Veneris 
and partly or entirely covered by the upper 
borders of the labia minora. 

(5) Urethra : — This is the opening situated 
between the clitoris above and the opening of 
the vagina below. Through this the urine passes. 
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Many people are so ignorant that they believe 
that the female’s urine passes through the vagina* 
This is not so. The vagina has nothing to do- 
with the process of urination. 

If we now enumerate the female sex oi’gans 
from the outside inwards we have (1) the mons 
veneris, (2) the labia majora of the vulva, and 
(3) the urethra, all these being plainly visible on 
the outside ; then (4) the clitoris, which can be 
seen or felt when both the majora and the 
minora labia are streched apart ; then (5) the 
hymen or the remains of the hymen ; then the 
inner parts, viz , (6) the vagina, at the other end 
of which the neck of the womb can be seen (See 
Fig, on next page) by using a speculum or felt by 
the finger, (7) the womb or the uterus, (8) the 
fallopian tubes, and lastly (9) the ovaries. 

The reader who has carefully gone through 
the foregoing account of the structure and func- 
tions of the female sex organs will be in a 
position to understand the process of conception 
of which we mean to speak now. Every one 
who desires to determine the safest and the best 
method of preventing conception and to convince 
himself how; the method is neither irreligious 
immoral, unnatural nor m any way injurious to 
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The Internal Female Organs : The Uterus, the neck of 
the Womb, the Fallopian Tubes and the Ovaries. 

the health o£ the woman or the man, must 
first have a clear idea as to the exact nature of 
the profound process of conception. 

We have alread3^ acquainted the reader with 
the phenomenon of ovulation, which is a very 
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important preliminary preparation to conception. 
For, conception is nothing but the result o£ the 
fertilization of a female ovum by a male sperm, 
and this would evidently be impossible unless a 
mature ovum were already set free from the 
.ovary. The process of fertilization is briefly 
■as follows. An ovum becomes mature in the 
ovary, breaks through the Graafian follicle and 
is set free. It is caught by the trumpet shaped 
extremity of the fallopian tube, and being moved 
on by a peculiar wave-like motion of the cilia 
.(i.e., hair-like appendages) of the lininig of the 
tube, it begins its journey towards the uterus. If 
no sexual intercourse has so far taken place 
nothing happens, the ovum dries up or dies 
•and either remains somewhere in the fallopian tube 
or the womb, or is removed from the latter along 
with other matter in the process of menstrua- 
tion, If, however, sexual intercourse takes place, 
thousands and thousands of the male germ cells 
(spermatozoa as they are technically called) enter 
the uterus through its opening, and begin to 
travel upwards in search of the ovum. An emi- 
nent scientist has calculated that at a single ejacula- 
tion of the male semen 226 millions of sperms 
,enter the female genital passage. The sperms are 
capable of independent motion and they travel at 
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a considerable speed. It is said that they travel 
an inch in seven minutes, which consideriag that 
an ovum is only 300th part of an inch long, 
means that they travel about 43 inches in a 
minute. We give below a diagram showing the 
structure of the spermatozoon. 



It will be seen that two parts can be dis- 
tinguished in each sperm, a head and a tail. 
The head is flattened. The tail narrows. The 
sperms are made of a substance very rich in sodium 
chloride and not strongly resistant to reagents and 
putrefaction. After the entrance of the sperms 
into the uterus many of them, weaker than the 
others, perish on their wa^’^ and only a few continue 
13 
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their journey up through the uterus to the 
fallopian tube. As soon as they approach the 
little ovum, already released from the ovary, 
their movements become more and more rapid, 
the ovum remaining passive. They seem to be 
attracted to it like a needle to a magnet. Finally 
one sperm, and only one, i. e, the one that 
happens to be the strongest or nearest, makes a 
wild rush at it with its head, perforates it and 
is completely swallowed up by it. The tail of 
the sperm then disappears, while the head assumes 
the appearance of a nucleus. As soon as the 
sperm has thus been absorbed by the ovum, not 
only does the opening through which it got in 
become tightly sealed up but is rendered impreg- 
nable on all sides, so that no other sperm 
can enter the ovum. It will be seen from this 
that the conjunction of the ovum with the 
spermatozoon takes place in that part of the fellopian 
tube which is technically known as the “ outer 
third ” and which in plain language may be 
described as that end of. the, , tube winch lies near 
the uterus. Fertilization may sometimes take 
place lower down in the tubes, or in the uterine 
cavity, or even on the surface of the ovary, L e.y 
the abdominal cavity. In the ovum which has 
thus been impregnated and which is now called 
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an embryo a feverish activity commences. First 
of all it begins a search for a permanent fixed 
place of abode. If the ovum happens to be in 
the uterus when the sperm meets and enters it, 
it remains there. If the ovum is in the fallopian 
tube when the sperm impregnates it, as is usually 
the case, it travels down into the uterus. It then 
attaches itself to some suitable spot in the lining 
of the womb, and there it grows and develops 
until at the end of nine months it reaches its full 
growth, and, the womb opening, it comes out 
into the outside world to begin an independent 
individual existence. From the moment the sperm 
and the ovum fuse together a process of division 
or “ segmentation ” commences. The ovum which 
originally consists of one cell divides itself into 
two, the two divide into four, the four into eight, 
the eight into sixteen, and so on until they can no 
longer be counted. Then this mass of cells 
arranges itself into two layers with a cavity in 
between. From these layers of cells gradually 
develop all organs and tissues until a fully formed 
and perfect child is the result. 

Of what has been said above one thing 
deserves special attention, since it will help us in 
determining the merits of continence as a method 
o£ preventing conception. Every month, as has 
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been pointed out, one ovum ripens and is set 
free. There is no I’eason to suppose that there 
is any specific period when alone this ripened 
ovum is present in the fallopian tube or the uterus. 
We have rather to understand that at any time 
from one mensis to another the ripe ovum is 
equally likely to be there, and the union of the 
sperm and the ovum is always equally possible. 
There is no time when the possibility of an 
ovum lingering somewhere in the tube or the 
womb is entirely removed and the sperm may 
enter the uterus with no chance of coming across 
a ripe egg. In brief, there is always a chance 
of union of the sperm and the ovum. 

Then there remains no ground to believe 
in the safe period. ” The common idea that 
conception can take place only in the period of 
eight days immediately preceding the menses 
and a simillar period of eight days immediately follow- 
ing it, and that conception cannot occur at any otlner 
time, and all similar ideas are then proved to be 
mere myths. And in that case one cannot accept 
certain nights as favourable and others as entirely 
unfavourable to conception and on that ground 
practice continence in the latter period as a measure 
of preventing conception. None can, under 'Jthese 
circumstances, hope to achieve the end of limit- 
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ing liis progeny to two or three issues by limit- 
ing the sexual act to some specific nights and 
abstaining from it on the rest. For you can 
never tell when the sexual act will result in a 
meeting of the sperm with the ovum. The 
meeting is always possible. If abstinence is to 
be employed as a method of birth control it 
will amount to this, that since it is always 
desirable, in the interest of the bodily growth of 
the mother as well as the children, that the 
woman should not conceive for a period of three 
years after the birth of a child, the parents will 
have to observe total abstinence for that period 
after the first child is born to them, the brith of 
the second child will again have to be followed 
by a three years’ total abstinence, and after the 
third child the parents will have to renounce sexual 
pleasure for good. Unless this is done the 
object of birth control will not be accomphshed 
through continence. 

And the question then is, is it possible for 
the average man and woman to observe such 
peculiarly severe continence? There is no denying 
that continence is a great virtue, that it is a 
source of several benefits to the individual, or that, if 
people practise it as a method of birth control, 
it will not prejudice social welfare in any 
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way. But it is evident that if continence 
is to be emplo3^ed as a contraceptive measure 
it involves a far greater degree of self- 
control and self-denial than is within the 
capacity of the average man. On the one hand, 
the average parents have not the economic strength 
to provide efficient rearing and bringing up 
for more than three children. And, on the other 
hand, considering the common course of sexual 
desire and the control to which it can ordinarily 
be subjected, the sexual act has to be allowed at 
least once a week. How is it possible to effect a 
compromise between these two positions? How is 
it possible to bridge the great gulf between the 
ideal degree of self control which is necessary to 
make abstinence a successful method of birth 
control, and the practical degree of it by which the 
average man can regulate his sexual conduct ? 
There may be a few individuals who discipline their 
flesh so severely as to be content with experienc- 
ing the sexual pleasure only about a dozen times 
in a whole lifetime. They are great souls and 
the very dust on which they tread is holy. But 
they are exceptions. It is doubtful if we can find 
thirty two persons of this type amongst the thirty 
two millions of Indians. Even with the utmost 
progress of education and culture it is not possible 
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£or man to “make the claim o£ wages zero” — 
to use Carlyle’s phrase with a little a alteration- 
— so far as the most elementary animal insincts of 
hunger and love are concerned. To ask people to 
adopt abstinence as a method of birth control 
i. e., to ask them to allow themselves sexual 
indulgence not more than a dozen times in 
their lives is to propound high sounding 
theories without regard to human nature. It is 
no less ridiculous than asking the mountain tree 
tops not to wave even in a storm, or a lump of 
butter not to melt before a fire. When we preach 
birth control as a part of the great Eugenic pro- 
gramme we preach it to the whole nation and not 
to a select few. Evidently, the method of birth, 
control which we recommend must be such as can 
be followed by the common run of people and not 
by a handful of saints. It is a recognised principle 
in sociology that whenever any social rule of conduct 
is to be framed we must take account, not of the 
exceptionally good or bad individuals but, of the 
average man with his average feelings and average 
tendencies. On this principle continence has to 
be set aside as impracticable, since, as we have 
already seen, its practice cannot harmonise with 
the law of sexual life of the average man. Is il^ 
just, then, to uphold continence as a method ^t‘ 
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birth control? Apart from considerations of birth 
control we may sing the blessings of continence 
as highly as we please. Continence may be the 
most admirable disciplme from the viewpoint of 
the individual’s health and life. But of what avail 
is its greatness for the present purpose if it is totally 
unsuited to fulfil it? Gold is undoubtedly, a very 
valuable metal. But who would call it wisdom to 
iwax enthusiastic over this merit of gold and to have 
' an axe of gold made to cut wood in the forest ? 



Chapter XII. Other Contraceptive Methods 


The Malthusian Lreague — Its recognition 
of the need of contraceptives — The 
revolutionary year 1876 — The essentials 
of the process of conception and the 
contraceptive measures suggested by 
them — Interrupted Intercourse — The 
sheath — Chemical spermicides and 
douches — Sterilization by surgical 
operation — The Check Pessary caps— 
The best method by combination. 


The reader has sufficiently understood from 
the discussion in the last chapter how there is no 
scientific basis for belief in a “safe period/’ how 
the control of the sexual desire must amount 
almost to its annihilation if it is to be adopted 
as a means of effecting birth control to the extent 
necessitated by present economic conditions, and 
how, for this reason, continence or self-control 
cannot be regarded as a practical measure fit to 
be recommended for common use. But our main 
question is not solved by merely proving the 
impracticability of continence. It is rather rendered 
the more difficult. There is no doubt that parents 
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must keep the Eugenic ideal before their eyes 
and- limit their progeny. There is also no doubt 
that continence cannot constitute a popular method 
of birth control. Is there, then, any method 
which is at once capable of effecting birth 
control to the required extent and also suited 
to the needs and tendencies of the average man ? 

It has been already said that Malthus, who 
was the first man to raise the trumpet call of 
the urgent need for the limitation of progeny, 
advocated continence as a means to that end. But 
it is remarkable that people who accepted his 
ideal did not accept his method of self-control. 
The reader who has properly grasped the contents 
of the last chapter will not be surprised at this. 
Even in the days of Malthus people understood 
that continence could not be of any value as a 
general method of birth control unless men and 
women were saints or became monks and nuns. 
Some of the people who saw the truth of the 
Malthusian theory and desired to propagate his 
principles founded ‘‘The Malthusian League” in 
England in 1877. The popularity of this institu- 
tion has always been on the increase and even 
to-day its work is greatly appreciated and patronised 
by the public. Though its name is now changed 
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to “The New Generation League” the institution 
still stands £or the vindication o£ the old Malthusian 
insistence on birth control. But from the very 
inception of the League there has been an impor- 
tant difference between Malthus and the founders 
and members of the League, viz , they do not 
accept the Malthusian faith in abstinence and they 
are convinced that as a practical method of birth 
control abstinence has no value. The views of these 
people are collectively called Neo -Malthusianism to 
indicate their veneration for Malthus and their 
acceptance of the Malthusian demand of the controj 
of progeny. But this Neo-Malthusianism radically 
differs from Malthusianism on the question of 
the methods of birth control. Mr. C. V. Drysdale, 
the present Chairman of the New Generation 
League, has, in his book ^^The Small Family Sysiem^^^ 
at the outset defined and set forth the cardinal 
tenets of Neo-Malthusianism as follows : — 

‘‘Neo -Malthusianism is an ethical doctrine based 
on the principle of Malthus that poverty, disease 
and premature death can only be eliminated by the 
control of reproduction, and on a recognition of the 
evils inseparable from prolonged abstention from 
marriage, combined with a selective limitation of 
offspring to those children to whom the parents 
can give a satisfactory heredity and environment 
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so that they may become desirable members of the 
community. It further maintains that a universal 
knowledge of hygienic contraceptive devices 
among adult men and women would in all 

probability automatically lead to such a selection 
through enlightened self-interest, and thus to the 
elimination of destitution and all the more serious 
social evils and to the elevation of the race.” 

Here is another proof, if another was needed, 
that when public opinion has to be educated 
on the question of birth control and instructed in 
some practical method of effecting it, continence 
must be put aside as an unworkable method. 

As soon as the English people began to tackle 
the question of birth control, not in a spirit of 
mere academical discussion, but with a real desire 
to bring it into popular practice, they realised 
the futility of the method of continence and 

the need of inventing another. The question 

of contraceptives had not attracted any attention 
till 1876. In fact, the Malthusian theory was, 

till then, nothing more than a subject for 

debating societies, and people in general had 
no idea of the various practical questions 

arising therefrom. In 1876, however, took place 
a very curious incident which aroused a discus- 
sion of contraceptives on a very large scale, and 
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led to the spread of contraceptive knowledge not 
only in England but in many other countries as 
well. The incident was as follows. 

In 1833 Dr. Charles Knowlton of Boston 
published a book called ^^Fruiis of Philosophy^ 
in which he freely’’ discussed artificial methods of 
contraception. For forty years the book was in 
the market but had attracted no conspicuous 
notice. But at last some ever -zealous people 
conceived the idea of putting down the ‘‘‘immoral” 
book by the aid of law. Accordingly, a book- 
seller in Bristol was prosecuted and convicted . 
The next 3 ^ear the publisher of the book w^as 
dragged into court and released only after he 
bound himself to stop its circulation. This high- 
handed action of the authorities brought Mrs. 
Besant and Mr. Bradlaugh on the scene. They 
decided to champion the cause of birth control 
and fight against the injustice of the law. They 
reprinted Knowlton’s book and challenged the 
Government to institute a prosecution against 
them. In the preface to the report of the case 
which was later on published they stated that 
they exposed themselves to the danger of convic- 
tion and sentence, not with the narrow object of 
defending the little book but, mth a view to 
clearing once for all the way for those who 
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desired to advocate openly the views embodied in 
it. G-overnment promptly met Mrs. Besant’s 
challenge. She and Mr. Bradlaugh were prosecut- 
ed under charges o£ having pubhshed an obscene 
book and tampered with public morals. At the 
trial Mr. Bradlaugh very ably defended artificial 
contraceptives; and Mrs. Besant made a very 
impassioned and impressive speech in which she 
proved how the proscribed book contained noth- 
ing obscene but only a few plain words about a 
few plain anatomical facts, and told the Jury 
that an attack on such a book was virtually an 
attack on one of the most fundamental ‘‘rights 
of man” — the liberty of thought. Mrs. Besant 
lost the case but won in the appeal, and all the 
confiscated copies of the book were restored. 

The case caused a very great sensation 
among the public. Government had prosecuted 
Mrs. Besant obviously with the object of suppres- 
sing all discussion of contraceptives. The result 
of the prosecution was, however, exacity the 
opposite. It aroused unlimited curiosity about 
what Mrs, Besant had to say, and the question 
of contraceptives soon became one of the fore- 
most social questions. People awoke to a keen 
consciousness of the need of birth control and of 
using contraceptives for that purpose. The founding 
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o£ the Malthusian League in 1877 was only 
one of many signs of this national awakening } 
and it is in a great measure due to this upheaval 
in England that during the last fifty years 
several institutions devoted to the cause of birth 
control have sprung up in America, France^ 
Germany and Holland and even in Eastern 
countries like Japan and India ; that periodicals 
exclusively dealing with birth control principles 
and practice have been started in various coun- 
tries and seem to have met a real public want ; 

and that the question of birth control has assum- 
ed importance enough to encourage the holding of 
International Birth Control Conferences. Briefly,- 
birth control is now a world-wide question ; and 

in view of this it is proper to call 1876 a 

“revolutionary” year. 

Since the question of birth control has thus 
filled the whole world around us it will never 
do to affect a false dignity and to dismiss it 
with a mere shrug of the shoulders. We shall 
reap no benefit by hugging empty notions of 
respectability and modesty and ignoring a move- 
ment which is affecting the whole world. It wiU 
sooner or later reach us. We shall be judged 
fools if we try to deny it in the name of -respect-^ 
ability. We must look a question squarely in 
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tbe face if it vitally affects the interests of 
society. It is never politic to assume an attitude 
of prudery and shun a subject which is increasing- 
ly engaging the mind of every one in society and 
which, if not openly and frankly discussed, is sure 
to lead people into the secret and stealthy acquisi- 
tion of half-truths and quack information and bring 
upon them all the evils arising therefrom. The 
evasion of a question is not its solution ; and 
even if we deiry it to-day we shall have to meet 
it sometime in the near future. Can we keep out 
the sunlight by shutting the windows of our 
house ? It will enter through the chinks and 
the crevices. Is it not far better to open 
the windows and accord it a frank, warm 
welcome ? 

. If we reject continence as a method of birth 
control we must think out some other contraceptive 
measure. Many attempts have been made to 
find out a safe and sure method fpt preventing 
conception. Different conclusions have been reached 
by different thinkers. Let us consider some of 
the most important of these and see if we can 
select any one of them as the best. 

The reader has already understood that 
conception takes place only when : 
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(1) The semen of the male is ejaculated 

at the mouth of the uterus, 

(2) The sperms in the semen enter the 

womb, 

(3) One of them finds its way towards a 

ripe ovum standing ready to receive 
it near the end of the fallopian tube, 
and 

(4) The ovum is impregnated by the 

sperm. 

Evidentiy, then, prevention of conception can 
be achieved by any of. the following four means : — 

(1) Not allowing the male semen to be 

thrown into the vagina. 

(2) Allowing the semen to drop into the 

vagina but destroying the sperms by 
4 chemical re-agents. 

(3) Sterilizing either the male or the female 

or both. 

(4) Closing the mouth of the uterus by some 

mechanical device^ 

Let us consider the merits of each of these 
four methods without going into the varieties of 
form which it may take. 

14 
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The first method aims at not allowing the 
male semen to be discharged into the vagina. This 
is brought about in two ways — 

(а) Interrupted intercourse, or 

(б) The application o£ the condom or sheath. 

(a) The method of interrupted intercourse 

consists in interrupting intercourse just before 
the moment when the man feels the ejaculation 
coming, by withdrawing the penis out of the 
vagina. In the first place, this method is not 
reliable. It is naturally very difficult for a man 
in the state of emotion induced by proper coitus 
to be quite sure what happens, and hence it 
is quite possible for emission to take place 
suddenly before he is able to withdraw. And 
again, before the main violent ejaculation, of 
which the man is conscious, takes place, small 
preliminary exudations occur and these may 
contain active sperms. With the aid of a proper 
microscope living and active sperms can be seen 
to be present even in the beads of secretion 
always found at the urethra when the erection 
of the penis has lasted for some time. And, 
even if the method is successfully accomplished, 
its harmful effects both on the man and the 
woman are sufficient to condemn it. For, at a 
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moment when the emotions of the man should 
be entirely free and his thoughts completely in 
abeyance he is required to exert a critical watch- 
fulness and control. This strain is too great and 
likely to destroy the general health of the man. 
Again, at the moment of ejaculation the male 
organ has the surrounding gentle support and 
the general soothing influence of the inclosing 
vagina. These are destined to be absent after 
the withdrawal of the penis and may cause a 
harmful local effect on the male organ. The 
woman is likely to suffer by this method even 
more than the man Firstly, the method leaves 
the woman very often unsatisfied and in a 
nervous state. The usual stimulation of coitus 
produces in the woman an intense hyperaemia of 
the ovaries, uterus, tubes and the vagina 
which is relieved only by the sexual orgasm. 
This relief becomes impossible if intercourse is 
interrupted. Hence women who . are subjected 
to this method complain of sacral pain and 
weakness, a sensation of pain and dragging in the 
pelvis, and general neurosis. Also, it must be 
remembered that the absorption of the seminal 
and prostatic fluids is beneficial to the w’liole 
system of the woman. This beneficial absorption 
is rendered impossible by this method of external 
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ejaculation. In short, this method, sometimes 
called “Coitus interruptus,” is both harmful and 
unreliable. 

(b) The prevention of the discharge of the 
semen in the vagina may also be brought about 
if the man wears a sheath on his organ, the 
sheath being so made as to receive and hold the 
semen when it is discharged. Such sheaths or 

condoms — ^vulgarly called French Letters by the 
English and Capote Anglaise by the French — 
are very largely available in the market. Many 
regard this as the most reliable means to 

prevent conception, provided the condom remains in 
place and intact during coitus. This proviso, 
however, is a very weak point of the method. 
The condom is very often made of such inferior 
materia], or has been kept so long in stock by 
the trader, that it is quite unreliable. It may 
have minute holes in it, so small as to escape 
notice yet large enough to allow a small drop 
of semen to be forced through them under 
pressure. Those who decide to use a condom 
should at least take care to procure one made 

of India-rubber, guttapercha or caoutchouc and 
should never allow it to be kept in a warm 
place or carried about in the pocket. But, with 
aU this, the main objection to the method remains. 
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In the first place, it prevents contact between 
the glans penis and the vaginal tissues and thus 
robs the act of intercourse of its full physiological 
benefit. Again, as with Coitus interruptus,” 
this method also, by keeping the semen away 
from the vagina, does not permit the woman to 
absorb the seminal and prostatic secretions and 
is therefore detrimental to her health. Besides, in 
the case of a man of not very strong sex capacity 
the constant use of the sheath may reduce his 
potency for erection and proper ejaculation. 

The second method of contraception consists 
in allowing the semen to drop into the vagina 
but arranging to destroy the sperms by chemical 
re-agents. This can be done either (l) by 
inserting some plasmolysing substance in the vagina 
before the sexual act, so that, as soon as the 
sperms are ejaculated, they get plasmolysed, or 
(2) by douching the vagina immediately after the 
completion of the intercourse. 

We may consider the latter first. It is not 
necessary here to consider the varieties of 
douches and the merits of their ingredients. 

Without entering into the discussion whether 

one ingredient is more ojectionable than 
another, we must say only this that their is 
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one very important objection to all kinds o£ 
douching. It is that it is not a sure weapon. 
The male sperm is so quick to move that you 
cannot vouch that none has entered the 
womb before the woman takes the douche. 
Again, whenever the act of coitus is hearty 
and unrestricted, the glans penis is very likely 
to interlock with the cervix. The sperms 
then enter the uterus directly. In such cases, 
which are by no means exceptional, douching 
is like calling in a fire brigade after the house 
has already been consumed by the flames. 
There is also a psychological objection to 
douching which cannot be overlooked. It is 
that both for the man as well as the woman 
the douche seriously interrupts the sequence of 
completed coitus. The procedure of the 
woman separating from the man, moving about 
the room and taking the douche is very 
unpleasant to both parties who naturally wish 
for the prolongation of the embrace after the 
sexual act, and has a psychologically destructive 
effect on them. 

This last objection cannot be raised against 
inserting plasmplysing chemicals before intercourse. 
These chemical suppositaries or tablets, or 
“ pessaries ” as they are called, are prepared 
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m a variety o£ ways according to different 
formulas. Quinine may be mixed either with 
cocoa— butter or, for those who are averse to 
the smell of the latter, with gelatine. The 
following two formulas will enable the married 
couple to prepare their own pessaries at a 
cheap rate. 

Isi Formula, 

1. Cocoa-butter 1/4 lb.' 

2. Borax 5 dr. 

3. Salycytic acid 1 dr. 

4. Quinine bisulphate... 1^ dr. ^ 

The cocoa butter should be melted over a 
slow ffre and all ingredients should be stirred 
with a wooden spoon. When thoroughly mixed 
the mass should be stirred till it cools and cut 
up into 30 equal pieces. 

2nd Formula. 

1 . Gelatine part.'^ 

2. Glycerine ... parts.'- 

3. Quinine as bisulphate 

hydrochloride or hydro - 

chlorate 1/2 part, 

4. Water ... 2 parts. 

The cocoa butter pessaries are Emore reliable, 
and people who are repelled by its smeU should 
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obtain cocoa butter in a scented form or some 
non-odorous fat which has a low melting point 
and all the good qualities of cocoa butter. 

But, whatever be the ingredients of the 
pessaries used, one important general objection 
to them remains, viz.^ they are not an infallible 
remedy. The male sperms are such evasive bodies 
that there is no knowing when they will have a 
chance to escape through the clutches of the 
plasmolysing chemicals. Even if a hair-wide 
passage is left unaffected by the pessary it is enough 
for the sperm to rush into the womb and do its 
work. All kinds of pessaries share one great 
imperfection. They can affect the semen only while 
it is in the vagina. It is believed that at the 
moment of the female’s orgasm some or all of the 
semen may be aspirated into the uterus. If this 
is so, any semen so aspirated will be immune 
from the action of the plasmolysing pessaries Again, 
as we have already remarked, the sperms find a 
direct passage into the womb whenever the glans 
penis interlocks with the cervix. In such cases 
the pessary outside the womb will not be capable 
of killing the sperms. 

To conclude, the pessary method by itself 
ia always likely to be defeated. The best plan, 
therefore, would be to couple the pessary with 
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some other method and thus completely insure 
against all chances of conception. We shall speak 
of this combination method later on. 

Meanwhile let us discuss the third method 
viz., sterilizatipn of the male or the female. Dr^ 
Norman Haire advocates this method as easy, 
safe and eflEective. He is not confident about the 
results of X-ray sterilization. He practises surgical 
sterilization. This is effected in the male by 
removing an inch or two of the vas deferens on each 
side. An incision is made in the scrotum or over 
the external inguinal ring. The spermatic cord is 
drawn out of the wound, the vas deferens isolated^ 
tied in places an inch or two apart and the 
intervening piece is cut out. The female is best 
sterilized by removal of the fallopian tubes through 
a mid-line incision. 

But these surreal operations, called Vasectomy 
in the case of the male and Salpingectomy 
in the case of the female, suffer from a 
very serious drawback. They render the subject 
permanently incapable of procreating. Very few 
would desire to be permanently incapacitated for 
procreation and, hence, this method does not 
deserve any consideration at the hands o£ 
ordinary birth controllers. 
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We then come to the last method, viz.^ 
shutting the mouth of the uterus by some means 
so as to make the entrance of the sperms into 
the womb impossible. For this purpose various 
contrivances have been suggested. Some suggest 
the use of a sponge either by itself or with a 
chemical solution or soap powder or some other 
potential spermaticide. Some suggest the. use of 
a plug of cotton wool or lint or even silky 
paper (as prevalent in Japan). Some recommend 
tampons which expand after insertion in the 
vagina. The general principle of all these 
is to fill up the whole end o£ the vaginal 
canal and with it to occlude the cervical entrance. 
But this object is best accomplished by adjusting 
rubber cap -like pessary on the mouth of the 
'Uterus. 

There are many varieties of these pessary 
caps available. We shall discuss only two of 
them, neglecting the others, either because they 
are only variations of these two or because they 
are not commendable. The principle of these 
pessary caps is to cover the mouth of the uterus 
and prevent the spermatozoa fz’om entering the 
iTMternal os. 

Dr. Marie Stopes recommends the use of a 
variety known as the Pro-Race Cap. This is a 
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dome-sliaped rubber cap and is so designed that, 
when inserted, its concave portion fits like a cap 
over the month of the uterus. The cap should 
be held between _.the thumb and first finger and 
folded like an ordinary Gandhi cap. Then, if the 
woman sits on the bed squatting on her heels, 
she will find it very easy to push the cap in 
lengthwise. When the cap touches the mouth 
of the uterus it should be unfolded and its 
concave hollow portion should be pushed over the 
uterus till the woman feels that the end of 
the uterus is comfortably covered with it. The 
cap readily adjusts itself and all that is needed 
is only a gentle pushing of it into place round 
the cervical neck. All that is necessary is then 
done. The removal of the cap is also quite easy. 
Eegarding the purchase of a rehable type of 
this cap Dr. Marie Stopes has the following 

suggestions to make. 

1 . One should choose the most suitable 

size. There are three sizes available, 
No, 1 or 2 being in general the size 
suited to the average woman. Even 
after a woman has had two or three 

children, size No. 3 is still too big for 
her and size No. 2 is adequate if she 
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has • not suffered undue laceration at 
child birth. 

2. A cap with a solid all rubber rim is 
preferable to those with an inflated 
air rim. 

3. The crown of the cap should be large, 
high, thin and of very perfect manu- 
facture. 

Dr. Norman Haire recommends another type 
of the rubber pessary cap. It is called the Dutch 
Pessary or the Mensinga Pessary. It consists of 
a concave of thin rubber with a thin metal 
spring rim inserted in its edge. It looks like 
the ordinary small cap used by the Bohi’a 
Mahomedans under their turban. Its principle is 
the same as that of the Pro- Race Cap, viz,, to 
prevent the sperms from entering the internal os. 
The woman should insert it so that the convex 
surface is towards the mouth of the uterus, and 
the concave towards the vaginal opening. When 
properly in place the convex back of the 
cap presses against the cervix and the 
ring of the cap rests anteriorly behind 
the pubic bone and posteriorly on the back 
wall of the vagina, high up. Then the whole 
vault of the vagina is occluded and the semen 
denied aU access to the os. The cap can be taken 
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out easily. It is made in a dozen sizes from 
40 to 90 millimetres in diameter. We think size 
55 mm. should suit the average wife. 

Dr. Marie Stopes has much to say against 
this variety of the pessary cap. Her main 
objection is that it causes undue stretching of the 
vaginal walls, since its very capacity to remain 
in position depends on its pressure against them. 
Also it covers all the tissues at the end of the 
vagina and near the cervix and, since these tissues 
are among the most sensitive and absorptive 
ones of the woman, it is not desirable they should be 
needlessly covered. Again, the metal band which forms 
the spring of the cap is not welded but bound 
by wire which may rust. This may sometimes 
get broken and, if unnoticed, its rough ends 
may injure the vaginal tissues. 

Dr. Norman Haire, on the other hand, 
objects to the Pro-Race type of cap and highly 
recommends the Mensinga or Dutch cap. His 
principal objection to the Pro-Race variety is 
that its required size is very dificult to determine, 
and, again, the movements involved in a hearty 
intercourse are likely to move the cap out of 
place and render it ineffective. 

In the face of this conflict of authorities 
it is very diflicult to decide definitely in favour 
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o£ either variety. Dr. Stopes’ point about the 
stretching of the vaginal walls looks importanty 
and Dr. Haire^s objection regarding the liability of the 
Pro-Race Cap to slide out of place is also true and 
serious. We cannot therefore bring ourselves to* 
recommend to the reader either variety of the 
cap as decidedly superior to the other. Both the 
varieties are capable of achieving the desired 

end when prudently used. Our personal inclination 
is towards the Dutch Cap. For, the possibility 
of sliding out of place is eliminated in its case 

and hence it books like a surer weapon than 
the Pro-Race Cap. The choice of the exact size of 
the Pro-Race Cap is difficult, since only three 
sizes are available and in the case of a particular 
woman none of them may exactly fit. In 
the case of a Dutch Cap, however, you can 
err on the safe side by selecting a slightly 

larger size, for it will press against the vaginal 

walls tightly and consequently keep in place the 
better. The reader should therefore decide how 
far the objection about the stretching of the 
vaginal walls weighs with him and choose between 
the Dutch and the Pro-Race varieties. 

After having thus far discussed all the 
different methods of coptraception we must 
now detail the method which we deem the best. 
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The reader will remember that, while 
discussing the method of plasmolysing the sperms 
by chemicals or douches, we said that it may 
with advantage be combined with some other 
method. The Cap method of which we have 
just spoken is a much surer weapon than all the 
contraceptive devices invented uptil now, and Dr.- 
Stopes thinks that a cap alone is quite safe and 
sufficient. But, considering that the cap covers 
the mouth of the uterus but allows the male 
ejaculation to be deposited in the vagina, and that 
the destruction of the sperms in this ejaculation is 
also desirable, the ideal method seems to be the 
combination of the cap and the plasmolysing 
agent. Many forms o£ plasmolysing agents are 
available. But we advocate the quinine tablet as 
the best. The combination method would then 
require: — 

First the fitting of the cap (if the Pro- Race 
variety is used) and then the placing of the- 
plasmolysing tablet in the vagina, or 

First the insertion of the tablet and then 
the fitting of the cap (if the Dutch variety is 
used). 

The following practical bints may be very 
useful: — 
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(1) The cap should be fitted on by the wife 
at any convenient time before retiring. 

(2) It should be allowed to remain inside 
about twelve hours after intercourse, so 
that all possibility of a lingering sperm 
getting an entrance into the uterus is 
removed. 

\\3) When taken out it should be carefully 
cleansed and dipped into some simple 
non-corrosive disinfectant solution. 

"^(4) It should not be put away carelessly. To 
put away a dry cap for months or more 
and then bring it into use may mean 
serious failure, owing to the development 
cracks. A small glass jar with a good 
lid should be obtained and the cap should 
always be kept submerged in fresh water 
in it. 

. (5) At every insertion the cap should be 
ascertained to be intact. 

The reader will have understood by now that 
artificial contraceptives can achieve the end of birth 
control with much more certainty than continence 
practised on the basis of the ‘‘safe period” idea. 
Another important point which we would like him 
to mark is that while the impracticability of the 
method of self control is beyond doubt, the artificial 
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method of contraception is such as can be easily 
followed by the average parents. 

But opinions may diflEer as to whether it is 
wise and safe to spread the knowledge of these 
artificial contraceptives broad and wide. Several 
criticisms have been levelled against an open 
advocacy of contraceptives, and men are not 
wanting who abhor them and look upon them as a 
social calamity. The treatment of this part of 
our subject will not be complete unless we state 
these objections fully and winnow them. 



Chapter XIII : — The Case for Artificial 
Contraceptives 


An objection arising from a curious 
philosophy — Do contraceptives involve 
destruction of life ? — Do they subvert 
nature’s law ?-Is it degrading to use them ? 

— Are they injurious to health ? — Will they 
create a class of sinners ? — Their use 
and abuse — The. best attitude. 

In addition to discussing the various contra* 
ceptive measures the aim o£ the last chapter was 
to suggest that since continence is not a feasible 
method, society ought to encourage the use of 
artificial contraceptives on the part of parents,, 
provided their general use causes no harm to the 
health and the morals of the people. It is, 
therefore, necessary now to convince the reader 
that there is no reason to regard artificial 
contraceptives with the apprehension that it involves 
sin, immorality or social disorder. 

Let us first see what those people who strongly 
object to contraceptives have to say. 

Their first and foremost objection is that 
if the use of the contraceptives is allowed and 
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encouraged people will begin to look upon sexual 
intercourse and procreation as two distinct things 
and regard it as permissible to experience the 
pleasures of the former without undertaking the 
responsibilities of the latter. And this, they say, is 
a very dangerous attitude. For, properly speaking 
men and women ought to spend their vital 
matter only when they wish to procreate. Apart 
from such a wish all its use is illicit. It is 
self -abuse to enter into sexual intercourse without 
the procreative intention or with the deliberate 
desire to suppress procreation. It is a contemptible 
attitude, fraught with all possible harm to 
society, to crave for the pleasures of sexual 
union and to seek to avoid the responsibilities of 
progeny naturally arising out of it. And since 
^t is this very attitude which underlies 
artificial contraceptives they deserve nothing but 
condemnation. 

This point has gathered considerable significance 
since it was emphasized by Mahatma Gandhi 
when he expressed his opinion on the subject 
of birth control. Mahatma Gandhi has no doubt 
on the point that Indians must limit their 

progeny and control the phenomenon of birth. But he 
is afraid that the method of artificial contraceptives 
will lead to immorality, sinfulness, social disorder 
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and sexual anarchy. He believes in continence. 
We have already seen how far faith in 
continence as a practicable method of birth control 
is tenable. It is not necessary to discuss its value 
again. But we must here determine if there is 
any truth in the fear that contraceptives will 
create and nourish an attitude of sinful 
irresponsibility in people’s minds. In this connection 
the main contention of Mahatma Gandhi — and those 
who think in his strain — ^is that a man must 
always be prepared for the consequences of his 

action, be they pleasant or painful. It is an 

unpardonable sin to commit an act and try to 
escape its consequences. It is this very point on 
which the clerical opposition to the birth control 
movement in England and America is mainly 

based, and which was markedly evident in the 

two articles on the question which Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote in “Young India,” one on the 12th 
March and the other on the 7th April 1925. He 
very strongly advises the Indian people to effect birth 
control- But he clearly asks the husband and 
the wife to abstain from the sexual act if and 
when they wish to prevent conception, and to be 
willingly prepared for progeny and all the 
consequent responsibilities and duties whenever 
they seek sexual pleasui^e. His favourite 
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analogy is that i£ a man gluttonously eats 
more than is justified by his appetite he 
must be prepared to suffer all the consequences 
of indigestion. It is his duty to be so 
prepared. It would be a crime on his part to 
lose all self-cotrol in the act of eating and 
then to take medicines to cure himself of fever 
and other disorders. We do not know any one 
who would admit the reasonableness of this 
analogy. For ourselves we consider it to be 
most inapt and illogical and feel that there would 
have been more reason and logic in Mahatma 

Grandhi’s argument if he had not employed this 
analogy. It is of course right that a man 
should never overeat. But if he does, either 
out of folly or owing to peculiar circum- 
stances, how far is it reasonable to say that 
he must quietly suffer his health to break 
down and never attempt to save it by the 
use of medicine or in any other way? 
Sexual intercourse is as much a natural act of 
man as eating, drinking or sleeping. No one 
will deny that, like other natural acts, it has 

its limits, that, in other words, it must be 

controlled by reason and moderation. But 
there are certain consequences of the sexual 
act which arise even after the exercise of 
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reason and moderation, and whicli cannot be 
borne by the average parents with their average 
economic strength. Are they then guilty of a 
serious crime if they try to escape these? A 
man should never overeat, and in the ordinary 
course two meals a day are allowed. But when a 
man’s health cannot stand even this moderate 
allowance of two meals, is it not an accepted 
medical principle to prescribe him some medicines, 
es, asking him to eat to the best of his appetite 
and improve his digestion by regular exercise ? 
And do we not see men profit by such measures ? 
Where is the sense in calling these measures 
sinful? It is customary with us to use a good 
deal of ghee along with wheat cakes so that 
they may be easily digested without any strain 
on the stomach, and may yeild the utmost 
food value. On the Gandhian principle it 
would be sin to take ghee along with cakes! 
For, on that principle a man must abstain 
from wheat cakes if he cannot digest 
them; and if he takes them he must take 
them without ghee and be prepared for the 
consequences. But who would agree to brand a man 
as sinful merely because he takes ghee with 
cakes? And is it in any way more sensible to 
treat a man as an offender because he uses 
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•artificial contraceptives, since the practicable degree 
of self-control or continence fails to affect birth 
control to the desired extent? It is an easy 
philosophy to preach that a man must never shun 
the consequences of any act. But to what pass 
will things come if men seriously act up to this 
philosophy ? Even if they mistakenly step on 
burning charcoal they will not anoint the burn 
with any medicine but go about limping; when 
they cross a mountain they will not press or 
massage their tired feet but suffer them to ache; 
when they play games in the sun they will not 
protect themselves from the heat by any device 
but endure it; the preacher and the speaker will 
be forbidden to use a piece of candy to relieve 
his sore throat; the worker in the rain will not 
be allowed the use of an umbrella; and the 
traveller will not be permitted to protect himself 
against wind and storm! These illustrations may 
seem to have been purposely selected so that the 
opposition to birth control will be rendered 
ridiculous. But if they seem so the real reason is 
that the contention that a man must accept all 
the consequences of every act is itself ridiculous- 
It is certainly true that we live in a world of 
cause and effect, and that by an inexorable law 
we are made to taste the fruits of every little 
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action o£ ours. But it is equally true that every 
one in the world is trying, and will be trying: 
till doomsday, to derive as much happiness and 
as little sorrow from his actions as possible. 
How far this attempt does or will succeed is 
another matter. But at the worst you may call 
it an impossible feat. What is the good of 
calling it sinful and abhorrent? 

Another great objection to artificial contraceptives 
is that their use is, supposed, irreligious. 
The basis of this objection is the belief that 
all life is sacred and that whatever involves 
its destruction deserves damxiation. This would 
be an important point for consideration i€ 
contraceptives really mvolved destruction of liEe. 
Such destruction is denounced by all religions 
and all forms of morality of different nations. 
Life may be an illusion and the world a mirage 
according to the Maya doctrine of the Vedant, or 
some of the Pessimistic systems of Western 
Philosophy. But in none <>£ these can be found a 
word of tolerance — ^not to speak of 
endorsement — ^for the destruction even of this illusive 
life. If, therefore, contracei)tives really incur 
the destruction of the life principle, they 
deserve aU reproach and indictment. But do 
they really incur it ? That is an important 
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question. If the reader has fully understood the 
nature of the process of conception and of the 
contraceptive measures which we have, in the 
last chapter, recommended, he will readily admit 
that they do not cause annihilation of life. It 
has already been made clear that a new life is 
not conceived until the tmion of the sperm and 
the ovum takes place. Evidently, therefore, the 
charge of destroying life would be justified only 
if contraceptives destroyed the new embryo which 
is formed by the fusion of the ovum and the 
sperm. But they never do it, nor are they evet 
intended to do it. Their only function is to 
hold back the sperms from the womb or to 
destroy them. It would be erroneous to look upon 
the sperm as “life,” in the full sense of the 
term, before it has united with the female egg ; 
and it would be equally wrong to believe that 
contraceptives which kill it destroy life. Life, in 
the full sense, does not come into existence 
unless there takes place a meeting between the 
sperm of the man and the egg-cell of the woman. 
It is only after this union that the story of 
“Life” begins, and if there is any process by 
which this union is rendered impossible’ it can 
scarcely be charged with destroying life. What 
contraceptives really achieve is the “Prevention” 
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-of conception, not its “Destruction” after it is 
formed. In view of this, to accuse them of 
destroying life is only a case of giving a dog a 
bad name and hanging it. 

Some may say that even if the sperm is not 
entitled to be considered a full-fledged life, it is 
at least a constituent part of life and hence to 
kill it is a sinful act. This much is at least 
true that contraceptives subvert the law of nature 
inasmuch as they prevent the sperms from 
finding an entrance into the womb, while, if left 
to themselves, they would enter it and 
one of them would perchance unite with a 
ripe egg. 

But when would this contention be true 1 
Only if nature had so ordained that all the sperms 
thrown in the vagina should equally perform the 
procreative work and none of them should be 
destroyed. But what is the real fact ? What 
happens when sexual intercourse freely hikes place 
and contraceptives are not used ? It has been 
already remai’ked that a single male ^ ejaculation 
contains millions of spermatozoa. Only some of 
these enter into the uterus, and ihe rest always 
^petishf Out of the former, too, only one, and 
that also not always but rarely, meets and fuses 
.^,|th a ripe ovum, and ihe others always perish^ 
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They will perish even i£ no contraceptives are 
employed. Their destruction is nature’s law. The 
survival o£ one o£ them and its union with the 
female egg is an exception. I£ contraceptives do 
anything they eliminate this exception. There is 
therefore no reason to suppose that in using 
contraceptives we are guilty of violating Nature^ e Law. 
We only provide against the exceptional occurrence 
of union of the ovum and the sperm. This is 
the utmost guilt that can be laid at our door. 
But it is not clear that the overwhelming social 
and personal benefits that are sure to follow 
from the act are more than enough to justify 
it ; that if at all we are guilty, in some 
strict sense of the term, we are so in a benevolent 
cause ? The destruction of rabid dogs may 
come under the heading of sin according to strict 
Jain principles ; but the staunchest advocate 
of Ahimsa like M. Grandhi defends it on the 
principle of the greater good of the greater 
number. We undoubtedly destroy the male sperms. 
But they would be destroyed even if no 
contraceptives were used. The destruction of sperms 
is a principle on which nature itself works. Where 
is the logic, then, in regarding the usual natural 
destruction of millions of sperms as religious 
and meritorious, and denouncing as irreligious 
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the single act of killing the one sperm that 

would perhaps unite with the ovum or as a sinful 
atrocity the use of contraceptives ? 

To some the use of contracei3tives is too 
degrading to recommend itself to any person of 
culture and good taste. The taking of a 
douche, the insertion of chemicals or the wearing 
of a pessary cap is, in their eyes, a lamentable 
violation of modesty, the greatest virtue of 
the fair sex, and so they rather wish women 
and even men, to be utterly innocent of 

contraceptive knowledge. They treat the sexual 
act as very sacred and feel shocked to find it 
discussed like an ordinary act. They shun all 
plain talk about it and argue that persons of 

good taste will always allow it to take its own 
natural course. 

In one way it is very difficult to meet this 
objection, and yet, in another, it is very easy. 

For, it all depends on how you define good 
taste. There may be people whose sense of 
respectability and good taste is as delicate as the 
rose that shrivels and is blighted at the slightest 
touch of a hot breeze. To such the mere name 
of contraceptives must seem degrading — not to 
speak of the discussion of them ; and their 
opposition will never be softened however much you 
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may argue with them. For, is it in any degree 
possible to argue a man out o£ his opinions of 
personal beauty and convince him that his liking 
for a short woman in preference to a tall one 

is against true aesthetic principles ? Each man 
has naturally his own peculiar taste, much in 
the same way, each has his own peculiar standard 
of good taste and decency. One man’s food is 

another man’s poison. What is decent and in 
good taste to one may be shockingly vulgar to 
another. An ‘‘Old Scholar” who feeds on nothing 
else than Greek Philosophy may pronounce it 
indecent to touch a work of fiction. Orthodox 
old men . shudder ^ to see . pur^ young 
away the moustache and combing the hair like* 

‘‘females.” And orthodox women go into hysteric 
fits at the sight of our modern, ..inapudent 
staring into men’s fetces, going about in long 

“Sarees ’4 (a sort of skirts) and braiding their 
ball* in artistic knots! The point is that while 
contraceptives may smack of vulgarity to somcj 
to others the discussion and use of them may 
seem quite common. Those who have imbibed 
the true scientific spirit of the present age feel 
that in every act man must thoroughly equip 
himself with all possible information about it and 
then do it most seientifically and efficiently. If 
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you desire to derive all the benefit possible from 
the act of eating you must first seek a thorough 
understanding of the structure and function of 
the stomach and all the other organs concerned 
in digestion and also discuss what diet would 
give the greatest food value. Then alone will 
the meal be a true, scientific meal. What is 
true of : eating is equally true of all other 
actions* They must be done with open 
eyes and with a raticnal selection of the 
best means. This line of reasoning is gaining 
greater acceptance every day and in the lii^ht 
of it there is absolutely no indecency in, 
acquiring a correct knowledge of the sex organs 
and using contraceptives for certain reasonable 
purposes. 

Some people are afraid that contraceptives 
may cause injury to the woman’s health, 
specially to her womb- The reader will, however, 
readily admit that this fear is groundless. In 
discussing various contraceptives in the last 
chapter it was our chief aim to select that 
which is the safest and surest for the woman. 
Besides, actual experience is a greater guide 
in this matter than mere guess work, and that 
leaves no room for anxiety about tlie woman’s 
health. None of those -who have tried the 
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plasmolisation method, or the pessary cap, or 
the combination method have ever complained 
of any injury to the uterus. How can it be 
said then that it is medically inadvisable to- 
use contraceptives ? 

Now we come to the last objection, 
that when once the knowledge of contraceptives* 
is available it will be put to use not 
only by married people but also by licentious' 
individuals who will welcome it as an invaluable 
means of committing sexual extravagances 
with impunity and defiance. It is suggested 
that those who to-day have to hold their immoral 
propensities in check out of a fear of illegitimate 
conception and consequent disgrace will now 
travel on the path of immorality with the 
confidence that they can escape the graver 
consequences of their sins. Illicit intercourse 
will thus begin to thrive, the bonds of morality 
will be snapped asunder, and the very foundations- 
of society will be undermined. They aver that' 
in Western countries like England contraceptive 
knowledge is so common that even small boys- 
and girls have it. And that, as a result, the 
tendency to experience all sexual pleasures without* 
out incurring marital responsibilities is on the- 
increase, the desire to experience the pleasures* 
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.of union without being enceinte is spreading 
amongst girls, few are prepared for a steady 
married life, the institution of family and home 
is fast disappearing, and, consequently, the mental and 
physical stamina of the whole people is being 
rapidly lost. They conclude that we in India 
must take a lesson from this social confusion in 
the West and put a timely check on the spread 
of contraceptive Imowledge. 

This point of view was expressed by 
Mahatma Gandhi in the two articles to which we 
have referred above. He is mortally afraid that 
the spread of contraceptive laiowledge may come 
as a great aid to immoral people who would then 
ply their trade of sinfulness with much more 
boldness. It is this very fear which inspires 
much of the clerical opposition to the Birth 
■Control movement in European countries. 

It is not possible to set aside this objection 
as utterly baseless. He is a bad judge of 
human nature who would expect every man 
to make a righteous use of the knowledge of 
contraceptives. It is quite likely that evil-minded 
people would employ it for their sinister ends. 
With all this, however, it is hardly just to lay a 
i^evere ban on all talk and use of contraceptive 
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measures. For, can we guarantee that in the 
absence of contraceptive information society is 
to-day absolutely free from all moral lapses? On 
the contrary, accounts of adultery, assaulted 
virginity and fallen widows tempted to break the 
vow of forced asceticism reach our ears every 
day. It cannot be contended that immoral 
proclivities are to-day completely absent and will be 
newly created if a knowledge of contraceptives 
-J)ecomes common. Like all other societies, our 
society too is infected with evil-minded men and 
women who, either on account of their forced 
exclusion from the rights of lawful intercourse or 
owing t<^ depraved tendencies, resort to illicit inter- 
course. To these people uptodate scientific contraceptivt 
knowledge is not available. But that does not 
mean that they do not take any contraceptive 
precautions. Secretly they furnish themselves with 
some means or other, good or bad, of satisfying 
their desires and at the same time protecting 
^themselves from dangers consequent on conception. 
Several contraceptive remedies are discussed in the 
ancient Aryan medical treatises. A distinguished 
scholar tells us that it was particularly during the 
Mogal reign in India that, owing to the complications 
of sexual relations which naturally arose out of 
the luxurious and sensual habits of the Mahomedans, 
16 
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the attention o£ Hindu and Mahomedao 
practitioners of those times was drawn to* 
the question of contraception and several 
remedies were devised. These remedies and 

formulae have come down to present day 
practitioners and they supply them to those 
who are in need of them. The knowledge 
of these measures is far more prevalent 
in our society than is generally supposed. 
And a very important point in this connection 
is that these remedies, very often acquired 
from quacks consist mostly of virulent medicines 
chemicals or herbs, and they aim, not at 
rendering pregnancy impossible but, at 
producing abortion after there is conception ^ 
They tell veil" badly on the health of th(^ 
woman and, besides, what they effect, viz*j 
abortion, is really tantamount to infanticide. 
Hvro things are clear, then. First, that there 
is already a section of people in our society 
who transgress the moral law; and, secondly 
that the devices they use are injurious to 
health and involve a clear moral ciinuu Their 
immorality is already an actcomplishe I fact* 
The knowledge of modern cotraceptives will not 
create it. It will, on the contrary, benfit 
society in bo far as it will replace dangerous 
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and sinful quack remedies by scientific, rational 
and harmless means. 

Besides, is it reasonable to condemn a things 
simply l)ecirase it is likely to be abused, even 
though the numerous benefits accruing from it 
are imdoul)ted? The coiitraceptives which have 
beeii recornmt^nded in the last chapter cause 
no injury to the health of the man or the 

woman, involve no voilation o£ the true 

princii)Ies of religion, enable the parents to 
hav(^ as few childnm as * tht^y can efficiently 
bring up, and thins lead to the rise of an 
Eugenically fit peoph^ anil an all-roimcl advance- 
ment of nation. To luiglect ull this and 

condemn contraceptives simply because they 
are likely to be abused is nothing short of 

bigotry. Is there a single good thing on 

earth wliich can never be abused? Food is 
a life-giving 8ul)Btance, essential for the nutrition 
of the human l>ody. No one will 
contest its benfits. Yet the glutton abuses it 

and ruins his health with it. But would 
any sam* man think of arguing that food 
should be avoideil since it is likely to be 
abused by a few tlioughtlesB gluttons? Fire, 
air, water — C'cery conceivable power can be abused 
iiB well as properly tised. With the aid of fire 
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you can cook a fine, wholesome meal or facilitete 
transportation by running steampi*opelIed vehicles. 
But it is equally easy for ^’^ou to throw a little 
burning match on a gunpowder magazine and blow 
it to pieces ! With the aid o£ an electric power- 
house you can beautifully illuminate a whole city 
and provide all sorts of comforts for its residents. 
But let a wicked fanatic have the key of the 
powerhouse and it is the easiest thing for him to 
reduce all the majesty and splendour of the city 
to mere ashes in a moment I Yet none would 
therefore preach abstinence from all use of fire or 
electricity, and none would listen if anybody 
preached that curious gospel. Humanity profits by 
each of these powers as far as possible and heaves 
the question of their abuse to abstract thinkers. 
So should it be with contraceptives. 

Again, it must be remembered that 
whenever any measnre is newly introduced it britigs 
with it, on accoiint of its very i][0\'<Jty, certain 
undesirable results. But it is nmatr wise to l>e 
frightened by them into giving up the measure 
hastily. B"or, as the measure is assimilated in 
dtie course of time and society adjusts itself to 
it, the evil conBcqiienceB disappear, leaving only 
the beneficial results belmuh When English 
education was first introduced into India the 
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young men who first received it turned vicious, 
extravagant and unpatriotic, and a very strong 

prejudice was created that English education was 
intrinsically an emasculating food. But when, 

within a few years, a batch of young men who 
had received that education stepped forward and 
sounded the trumpet call of political and social 
independence, the prejudice died away. A similar 
prejudice arose and vanished in the matter o£ 
female education, and the same phenomenon o£ 
social prejudice repeated itself in the case of the 
reform of widow-marriage. Have these things 
not a clear lesson for those who view the new 
movenuait of voluntary parenthood and 

contra(ieptivt*s with grave suspicions and doubts ? 

We have tried up to now to shite clearly 
anti fully all the objections that are likely to be 
raised against contraceptives and also to 
indicaite how they could all be satisfactorily metw 
The rea<ler may, perhaps, feel confused to 
fiiKl both Bides of the question set forth 
with etpial vigour and ask us what our 
definite conclusion in the matter is and what 
exact attitude it would, in our opinion, be l>est 
for him to adopt. 

It is not easy to reply to this question 
in decisive terms. There is no doubt that an 
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earnest Eugenic programme is our country’s first 
need to-day and that our people must effect 
limitation of offspring. We have also seen that 
continence cannot be recommended to the average 
parent as a means of bringing about that 
limitation- The only way that remains, then, is 
artificial contraceptives. But does this mean that 
the knowledge of contraceptives should be within the 
reach of young and the old alike, of those 
who rightfully need it and those from whom it 
had better be kept? It would certainly })e 
unreasonable to prohibit contraceptive knowlege 
altogether through fear of its abuse at the hands 
of the wicked. But it would undoubtedly make 
for the greater good of society if a way could be 
devised to restrict the acquisition of contraceptive 
knowledge to those who deserve it and thu» 
eliminate all chances of its abuse. 

The best way, from this point of view, 
seems to be this. Married people should be 
allowed to sicquirc and use coiitraceptive knowledge 
but they should be so trained that they would 
never be inclined to regard contra(;eptives as a 
facility for se:xual extravagance. The use of 
contraceptives should not be censured. But the 
. parents should fully understimd the value of self- 
control and should train themBelves to moderation 
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in sexual enjoyment. Continence and self-control 
should be insistently and widely preached and it 
should be deepb’^ impressed on the minds of 

all that none but the married have the right 
of sexual intercourse and that illicit intercourse 
is a heinous guilt, bound to spell the ruin not 
only of the individual but also of the family and 
the nation. Every married person must 
conscientiously ])elieve that even in the married 
stiite sexual excess is a breach of duty, that it 
is an tinnameable sin to use marriage as a 
permit for sexual intemperance. Parents must 
have faith in c<mtinen<ie us an unfailing 

means of cons<irvation and growth of vitality, 
though it is not suited as a practicable method 
of birth control, Tliey must know that even 
married people (‘an and ought to observe the 
vow of continence in their own way. In brief 
the minds of married persons should be moulded 
into such a virtuous and cxiltured attitude that 
evem wIkui using contraceptives they will, without 
coiupulsion or effort, abide by the principles of 
f -control an< I sexual purit3^ • 

possible preamtion should also be 
tjiken that c‘ontrac(^ptiv<*, knowledge will not be 
abused. It would be best to impart that 
knowledge only h> the married and to keep it 
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strictly from bachelors and wgins. But this is 
alntost imiK>ssihle. When once that infonnation is 
eiulxxiied in hooka it ia hopeh?ss to restrict its 
cimilation in any way. In these days of presses 
and printing — {in<l cheap and extensive printing to 
boot — it is f<x>lish to strive to hold back any 
kiiKl of Iiti*rature from any specific class. In 
aiifitnit times tiie Vedas were considered very 
aacre^l, wortlxy to be read and recited only by 
the priestly elaas; and even as recently as onlj’* 
fifty years back it was considered a sin to recite 
them within the hearing of the other classes - 
Btit to-day the Vedas are as conxmon a book as 
a Pink Pills adv<‘rtisement and even the pariahs 
and the outcasteH can tomI thenn and sing them. 
It is <*learly impossible, therefore', to contrive 
that a particular r<‘sponsil>le (‘lass of persons will 
have <*ontrac(iptivt‘ knowledge, and riot a syllable 
of it will civer be kno^wn !)y th(i rest of the 
|KK>i>le. There is another ath^nxpt, however, worth 
making. It is to educate people in such a -way 
that they will imvitt think of using contraceptives 
for sinful purposes. It would be hmt in tins 
matter to aim at moulding public nnnxtality. To 
me the force of law would cerhiinly not he wise 
In this resp^t. The fear of the law never keeps 
men away from sins. Rather, as action leads to 
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re-action the menace of punishment provokes in 
people’s minds a desire for what is forbidden and 
instigates them to invent wily ways of 
committing the crime and escaping the law. All 
thinkers like Galton, Havelock Ellis and Ellen 
Key are agreed that in matters like contraceptives 
it would never ]>e politic to seek the aid of the 
law and that the best way is to educate the 
people in Eugenic ideas, ideals and duties. It is 
such education that would really mitigate the 
evils arising from a wide-spread contraceptive 
knowledge. Let us endeavour in the next chapter 
to in<licji,te in outline the nature, aim and extent 
of this education. 



Chapter XIV : Eugenic Ediicaiion 


The nature of Eugenic education. — 

General ignorance of sex matters — 

Obscurantism — Its effects-The 
disgrace of blindness — Importance 
of the knowledge of physiology — * 

Stages of physiological instruction. 

We suggested towards the end o£ the last 
^chapter that the evil consequences arising from 
a wide- spread knowledge of contraceptives could 
be to a great extent averted if Eugenic education 
were given to people. The reader mil naturally ask 
what is meant by Eugenic education and in what 
way is it to be imparted to the general public. 
By Eugenic education we mean only a systematic 
endeavour to unpress upon every member of society, 
man or woman, young or old, rich or poor, that 
the fruits of the procreative act are very largely 
determined by the two factors of heredity and 
environment, that it is absolutely essential in the 
interests of future generations that the people who 
marry should be 'entirely fit jmd sound in IxKly 
and mind, tmd that voluntary parenthocxl and 
4X>ntrol of progeny are the chief duties which the 
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married couples owe to society i£ they desire to 
advance its prosperity. We have already discussed 
the several facts and principles which underlie all 
this and need not traverse the ground again. But 
we must emphasise one point. It is that a 

scheme of Eugenic education should always include 
instruction in the physiology of the generative 

organs, and it will never do to ban it because of 
false ideas of respectability. 

It is nothing short of folly to regard it 
indecent to impart or receive instruction regarding 
the struedure and function of the sex organs. 

This mistaken notion of decency will m^ver benefit 
ns in imy degree. It is, on the contrary, doing 
positive harm to vsociety. It is indeed beyond us 
to imagine what good it can bring. Its ill effects 
are, however, obvious to those who have eyes to see. 
Excepting microscopic minority who enter the 
medieval profession, every one of ub is as utterly 
ignorant about tbo physiology of the sex organs 

as a common farmer is about Einstein’s theory of 
relativity ; and, since social etiquette forbids all 
talk or rea<ling about it, the subject is shrouded 
in a peculiar veil of mystery. Boys and girlg 
cannot enter tlnar teens without being prompted 
by nature’s urge to seek knowledge about the 
generative organs. It is impossible to suppress 
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this natural curiosity. When, as amongst us 
toda 3 ^, it is not satisfied by a frank imparting of 
the required information, boys and girls try to 
give it some food through clandestine acquaintance 
with any literature on the subject on which they 
can lay their hands. The policy of secrecy, 
instead of stifling the curiosity of growing boys and 
girls makes it only more urgent and keen. ‘‘More 
hidden, more sought’’ is a great law of human 
nature. With every man notes heard are sweet 
but “those unheard are sweeter.” Forbid a child 
to say or do a certain thing and it will simply 
crave to try it at least once. When the University 
drops as indecent certain portions from the 
original text of a Sanskrit play, students will dig 
out the proscribed passages and read tluau 'with 
much greater zeal and attention than the 
prescribed text. These things illustrate an 
eternal law of human nature, axid it is no 
wonder, therefore, if the curiosity to know 
the working of the sex organs becomes 
more insistent when the rough hand of 
misconceiving respectability tries to sui)i)rims it. 

One consequence of this <)))HCurantist policy 
is that, sex matters being considered mysterious 
and forbidden, a mere wor<l abi>ut them stirs 
up disproportionate thoughts an<l emotions. 
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There is intrinsically nothing in the talk that 
should provoke bizarre ideas. But they arise as 
a consequence of the strict secrecy observed 
with regard to sex matters- When a thing is 
uncommon it strikes the mind with much greater 
force than it would if it were to become common* 
We will cite a typical instance. In our 
Hindu society there is very little social 
intercourse between men and women, and the touch 
o£ a strange woman is, for the Hindu man, a 
very exceptional experience. It is quite another 
thing in J^uropean society. There men and 
wotmui mix fre^.eb’' and th(^ touch of tlu^ o])poHite 
sex is an ordinary matter. The r<^su]ting 
difference ivS that at the mere touch of a straaige 
woman the Hindu will be excited to emotions 
which the Tango will fail to arouse in the 
Englishman. It is the same with tlie subject 
of sex. All reference to it being forbidden a 
word abo\it it is enough to provoke a great 
emotional disturbance. If, however, the subject 
comes to be discussed as openly and frankly as 
otlier subjects, it will lose its mysterious 
glamour and extraneous aKSSociations, and young 
inen'^s feelings towards it will soon he altered* 
If tlie reader is doiibtful about the truth of our 
hope let him but look at the utterly unfeeling 
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indiflerence with, which students o£ anatomy in 
the medical colleges come to dissect, discuss and 
study the male and female sex organs. 

Another sad consequence of the present 
obscurantist policy is that, scientific information on 
sex matters having been withheld, people come 
to harbour foolish, fantastic, utterly erroneous, and 
in many cases, positively harmful notions about them. 
We have come across many of these. For instance, 
almost everybody believes that the female part 
of sexual intercourse is identical with the 
urinal outlet. There are many who imagine 
that conception takes place when there occurs 
a conflux of the male and female (ija, dilations. 
Many arc afraid that a thing once inserted in 
the vagina can never be taken out. And several 
other ridicuIouvS fancicvS could 1x5 cited. AVhat 
begets these fantasies? Exactly the fact tliat 
scientific and straightforward knowledge of sex 
matters is forbidden in the name of good fewte 
and respectability, and people driven to 

exercise their imagination, from their own notions, 
and feed on misinformed and incorriict literature 
scattered in cheap pamphletB. 

Young people have often to suffer on 
account of the strange and aonn^tiines perverted 
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ideas regarding the sexual act which get deeply 
rooted in their minds. Truly speaking the act 
o£ sexual union is biologically the most important 
and ought to be regarded as ethically the most 
sacred. It is a pity i£ it is regarded as some 
compulsory indecency to be hurriedly gone through 
in secrecy and darkness. But, unfortunately, we 
have ti'ained ourselves to the folly o£ blind and 
thoughtless performance of all acts which form the 
vital foundations of our life. We feed ourselves 
tvice a day. But it is hardly, twice in our 
whole life that we seriously think of the structure 
of the different organs concerned in the 
mastication and <ligesti<>n of food and of the 
meaiis which could he devised to improve their 
fim<‘tion. What is true of the act of eating is 
equally true of other acts, with the result that 
it is doubtful if we are more thoughtful, systematic 
md <ieliberate than l>rutcH in going through the 
elementary a<^tions of every-day life. Aiid just 
as a man is bound to suffer when he is reckless 
mid foolisli in the matter of Ms diet, he is- 
destiiietl t<^ <Teate nothing but misery and trouble 
out of the sexual act if he bases it on incorrect 
fancies about the generative c^rgaiis. 

If this state t>f things is to Im improved 
yoiuig people must go through a course of 
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Eugenic education, including physiology. In our 
opinion, physiology deserves to be treated with 
greater consideration and importance than any other 
science, and it ought to find a place in 
the curriculum at every stage of the academic 
career o£ students, from the lowest to the 
topmost. Will it not benefit the young man 
much more if, instead of learning by rote 
the capitals of distant countries like Spain 
and New Zealand, he acquires a knowledge of the 
place and function of the capital of the republic 
of his own body, to wit, the heart? Will it not 
be to his definite advantage if, instead of 
committing to memory the Eussian rivers, their 
rise and courses, he studies the exact working of 
the flow and circulation of blood in his own 
body? The need and advantage of physiological 
knowledge cannot be doubted and it must form 
an integral part of Eugenic education. 

We do not of course mean that no 
considerations of propriety should weigh with us in 
the actual imparting of physiological instruction. 
On the contrary, we appreciate the necessity of 
suiting this instruction to the age of the 
recipients. In the case of very young children, 
we may provide them with all information regarding 
,such human organs as the hands, the feet, the 
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nose or the eyes. But care must always be 
ta ren that instruction in the structure and 
function of the sex organs is given only 
after boys and girls have reached a certain stage 
in life. _Even little children are curious a bou t 
the sex organs and they often attack their parents 
and elders with all sorts of questions on the 
point. According to Havelock Ellis the 
curiosity to know how the child comes to he 
born is very commonly found amongst children 
and they always trouble their mothers for an 
explanation. It would of course be folly to 
satisfy such children with direct, unvarnished 
information. That is why a scientific discussion 
of the sex organs must be postponed until the 
boys and girls attain the necessary maturity o£ 
thought and feeling. Even as regards small 
children, however, Havelock Ellis will not have 
us keep them in utter ignorance about the sex 
organs. He thinks that sufficient enlightenmenir 
on the suject could be offered to them in an 
indirect way by including in their school syllabug 
a short course of the broad principles of plant 
life For there is a striking similarity between 
plant life and animal life so far as the nature 
of the reproductive act is concerned. Instruction 
in the elements of plant life will, -therefore, 
17 
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obviate the difficulties of direct discussion of sex: 
matters with small children yet serve the purpose 
of furnishing them with indirect knowledge o£ 
the subject. When, however, boys and girl& 
come of age, is never wise to keep sexual 
information away from them or expect them to 
be satisfied with figurative and circumlocutory 
scraps of knowledge. Every grown up boy and 
girl must have clear, definite, correct and complete 
information regarding the structure and functions 
of the sex organs. 



Chapter XV: Eliminalion of Unfit Parenthood 


The Negative Eugenic programme — The 
question of unfit parents — Will thes* 
consent to total abstinence? — 
Sterilization — Who are the “Unfit”? 
— Theproportion of the “Unfit” in our 
society — They must be induced not to 
marry — Enlightened self-denial a better 
vy-ay than legal coercion. 


It may be recalled that in the first chapter 
we spoke of the threefold division of Eugenics 
into positive, negative and preventive. Our 
exposition up to the end of the last chapter may 
be said to have covered the first of these 
sub-divisions. l!^ow it remains for us to . speak 
briefly of the remaining two. 

We have already spoken of the great 
importance of heredity in determining the quality 
of the race. A great part of the fitness of the 
race is derived from the parents and the whole 
family. And hence, as we have argued in a 
previous chapter, in order that the married 
people, the begetters of the race, may be 
physically and intellectually faultless, there is 
a great need of our society’s acceptance of late 
marriage and love marriage. But in addition 
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to this positive Eugenic work, and equally 
important is another work which is, in its 

essence, negative. It consists in providing that 
no progeny will issue from “ unfit ” parents, 
i. such married people as ought never to have 
been married and are sure to vitiate the race by 
their act of procreation. 

It is not hard to understand what is meant 
by “ fit ” parents. When once the principles 
of heredity and, particularly, of the continaity 
of germ plasm are fully grasped, it seems obvious 
that a Eugenically fit race can arise and the 

vitality of the community can attain a high level 
only if the procreative function is restricted to 
parents Avhose germinal seed is immaculate and 
who are abundantly endowed with physical and 
intellectual qualities. An evident corollary of this 
is that those who are physically or mentally 
defective must be regarded ‘‘ unfit ” for the 

procreative function. When once the line of 
demarcation is thus drawn between fit and unfit 

married people, Eugenic considerations make it 
incumbent upon us to prevent the unfit from 
functioning as parents. 

But here arises a difficulty which cannot be 
lightly passed over. It is very easy for others to 
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ask the unfit married people to observe total 
abstinence from procreation. But is it equally 
easy for the latter to put the principle into practice ? 
Any one can wax eloquent in the academic 
enunciation of social interests or Eugenic obligations 
But we can hardly expect an ungrudging obedience 
to these obligations from those who can render 
such obedience only by great self-sacrifice. To 
say that you do not want the unfit to bring forth 
progeny is tantamount to asking them to completely 
deny themselves the pleasure of sexual union. There 
may be some theorists who thmk that those who are 
unfit should be prepared even for this extreme self- 
denial. They may consider it a matter of simple 
logic and common sense that when a man clearly 
sees that by indulging in the sexual act he will 
be doing considerable harm to society he 
should readily forgo personal pleasure rather 
than be guilty of bringing evil on society. But 
bare logic cannot be our sole guide in matters 
where complex human desires are a determining 
factor. It would certainly be a blessing if the 
xmfit people chose of their own free will to 
abstain from the sexual act and to remain 
childless. But it is humanly impossible that they 
should make such a choice. Man cannot suppress 
the sexual urge even when it is demanded in 
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the interests o£ his own self — ^not to speak of 
altruistic considerations. The story of King Pandu 
(from the Mahabharata) who, knowing full well 
that he was cursed to die the moment 
entered into sexual union, ultimately succumbed 
to the temptation, very typically illustrates the 
tyranny of the sexual instinct over man. 

It is not, therefore, a practicable proposal to 
ask the unfit to take a rigid, unexceptionable 
vow of abstinence. In the first place, none 
would be disposed to take it ; and, secondly, it 
would be nothing short of gross cruelty to 
demand it of them. They may be defective and 
unfit, but can we, in fairness, on that account 
prohibit all sexual intercourse in their case ? Is 
it entirely their own fault that they are 
physically or mentally defective ? Here is a woman 
whose physical defectiveness is an inheiitance 
from her parents ; or here is a man who is 
mentally defective because his father was a 
hopeless drunkard. Would it be just to pass on 
them, for no fault of their own, a life sentence 
of suppression of all sexual desire ? 

We have, therefore, to face a sort of dilemma. 
For, on the one hand, it is essential, for the 
achievement of Eugenic ends, that no progeny 
should arise from unfit couples ; and, on the 
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other hand, it is obviously iniquitous in theory 
and impossible in practice to ask the unfit to 
go through a life of total renunciation so far as 
sexual satisfaction is concerned. The only way 
out of this difiiculty seems to be the adoption 
of some measure by which those who are 
defective can be rendered incapable of procreation 
without depriving them of their natural sexual 
rights. They would much more readily consent 
to such a measure since it would leave them 
entitled to the happiness of sexual union as 
much as others who are judged fit, and entail 
on them only the sacrifice of the human longing 
for children ; and with a little sense of social duty, 
and responsibility, they will be prepared for such 
sacrifice. 

A measure of this description is now 
fortunately known. The reader may recall to 
mind the method of sterilization wliich we described 
in the last chapter on artificial contraceptives. In 
the case of the female, sterilkation is effected by 
cutting the Fallopian tubes in the middle and in 
the case of the male it is effected by a cutting of the 
*Vas deferens”. These small surgical operations obviate 
all chances of a union of the male sperms and 
the female ova and thus render conception 
impossible. Besides, such sterilization does not in 
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any way interfere with the usual process of 
sexual intercourse, nor does it detract from the 
normal pleasure attendant upon it. The only 
drawback of the method of sterilization is that 
it renders the subject permanently incapable of 
reproduction. It is on account of this drawback 
that the method cannot be recommended, as we 
have seen, as a practicable measure suited to the 
needs and desires of the average parents- But 
this drawback has no force when we consider the 
case of defective parents, for here our avowed 
object is that they should become permanently 
barren. Sterilization, therefore, seems to be the 

best means of at once negativing all likelihood of 
progeny -.from the unfit and leaving defective 
parents free to obtain legitimate sexual satisfaction. 
It is this process of sterilization which is 
being extensively used in Western countries for 
the purposes of Negative Eugenics. It is now 
admitted on all hands that the Eugenic work 
consists mainly in the positive work of uniting 

the fit and the healthy in marriage so that a 

fit and fine progeny may arise from them, and 

the negative work of preventing all progeny of 
the unfit. It is also admitted by every thinker 
that it is neither just nor fruitful to propose 
that unfit people should entirely sacrifice their 
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sexual rights. Hence, experiments in methods of 
sterilization are being made and the results so 
far have been satisfactory. There is an Eugenics 
Eecord Office in New York which laboriously 
collects all information on the subject of Eugenics 
and publishes books and pamphlets in which are 
embodied the results of research and opinions of 
experts and students. Apprehending the possibility 
of the continuance in the next generation of the 
numerous defects that have sullied the blood of 
the present American race, the institution 
appointed a Committee in 1914 to investigate the 
best preventive measures to hght the danger^ 
The Committee finally submitted a Eeport 
wherein they first discussed the connotation of 
the term “unfit” and then offered constructive 
suggestions regarding the best way to render 
them unproductive. According to the Eeport 
unfit people could be broadly classified into: — 

1. The feeble-minded. 

2. The inebriate. 

3. The criminals. 

4. The diseased, and 

5. The insane. 

All these varieties of the unfit are such that 
their defects are liable to transmission and hence 
it becomes an essential part of Eugenic work to 
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eliminate all possibility of progeny from them* 
It is characteristic that the Committee puts 
beggars, vagrants and tramps in the same category 
as the above five varieties of the unfit* The 
committee evidently believe that the progeny of 
the vagrant and the tramp will be as defective 
in body and mind as the children of those who 
are more apparently unfit. This ought • to meet 
with our appreciation, remembering that a very 
great part of our population pursues begging as a 
profession under various names, ranging from the out 
and out beggar to the aristocratic authorised priest, 
and that many of them are more criminal than 
the honest criminal and more vicious than the 
honest debauchee. 

The committee unreservedly recommend 
sterilization to render unfit people barren. Every 
Indian Eugenist also will have to give serious 
attention to the measure. Our Engenic efforts 
will bear no fruit if we fail to take the 
necessary precautions to prevent the continuation 
of defective germs. The reader has perhaps no 
idea of the large percentage of the unfit in our 
population. Here is a table comparing India with 
other countries in this respect: — 
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The unfii^^ Populaiion. 


Country 

Insane 

F M 

Dumb <& 
Deaf 

F M 

Blind 

F M 

Lepers 

F M 

India 

3 

2 

9 

6 

16 

17 

6-8 

•2 

England 
& Wales 

31 

33 

6 

5 

9 

8 

— 

— 

Ireland 

38 

34 

8 

7 

n 

12 

— 


America 

35 

32 

7 

6 

10 

9 

— 

— 


The table shows that, characteristically enough, 
India is better off than other countries so far as 
the percentage o£ the insane is concerned, but in 
respect o£ the dumb, the deaf, the blind and the 
lepers India shows a decidedly painful record. 

If we wish to ascertain the rate of increase 
of the various types of the unfit in our country, 
the following three tables are worth studying : — 
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The insane per 100^000 



1911 1921 1 

India 

26 

28 

Bombay 

29 

42 

C. P. & 
Berars 

15 

22 


The deaf Sc dumb per lOOfiOO 



1911 1921 

India 

64 

60 

Bombay 

61 

55 

0. P. & 
Berars 

47 

88 


The blind per lOOfiOO 



1911 1921 

India 

142 

152 

Bombay 

144 

186 

C. P. & 
Berars 

207 

256 
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All these tables furnish clear proof that 
during the decade 1911 to 1921 the percentage 
of the unfit has considerably gone up. Nor is 
it any matter for surprise when aU the unfiit 
people are freely marrying and as freely 
procreating. If they are thus allowed to pursue 
this course unimpeded their progeny will cause a 
definite rotting of society and counteract the effects 
of all our positive Eugenic measures. It will be 
like the story of a man who went on purifying 
the river’s current at a spot downstream while 
another was busy throwing refuse in at the springs 
The prevention of the progeny of the unfit, 
therefore, constitutes a very important part of 
the total Eugenic work. The committee appointed 
by the Eugenics Record OflBlce of New York 
accords a very high place to this negative work ; 
and they go on to remark that in the preliminary 
stages of an Eugenic movement the negative 
work will necessarily have to be undertaken with 
greater zeal and thoroughness than the positive and 
our hands will be more free for the positive 
work only after we have sufiiciently purged 
society of the canker of defective germinal 
seed. The wisdom of this view cannot be doubted, 
and, hence, we deem it necessary to put forth a 
strong plea for the adoption in our country of 
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measures like sterilization by which the unfit may 
be rendered barren. 

There is another observation which we would 
like to make here. It is true that the unfit, if they 

are married, must not procreate. But it would 

be far better if they abstained from the very first 
step, marriage. When unfit people marry 

they can claim sexual happiness as their right, and 
there arises the difficulty of preventing their 

progeny. The difficulty wiU, however, have been 
nipped in the bud if marriages of the unfit cease to 
take place. Negative Eugenic work will then be 
very easily accomplished. The prevention of 

marriage of the unfit is so obviously a proper measure 
of negative Eugenics that it has led some to the 
extreme position that such prevention should be 
effected by the aid of law. According to them, 
there should be a strict law making it incumbent 
upon every person, male or female, intending to 
marry, to secure a doctor’s certificate of fitness 
for the procreative function. They would have a 
separate State department to examine people and 
issue certificates of fitness, supervised by an expert 
surgeon appointed by the State. The possession 
of this certificate should be, they urge, a rigid 
precondition of the permission to marry and a 
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marriage without it should be treated as a penal 
offence. 

Personally, we do not regard such extreme 
measures as either acceptable or practicable. In 
matters like Eugenic work compulsion by law 
does more harm than good. In a former place 
we have already indicated how the opinions of 
great thinkers like Havelock Ellis go against legal 
compulsion. The history of social reform in our 
country has the same lesson to teach. It would, 
therefore, be wiser to depend on the enlightened 
choice of the individual than to seek the aid of law, 
however great the importance of preventing unfit 
marriages may be. We must, of course, do our 
best to create the will for such a choice in the 
individual, and with unswerving faith in the 
instrument of education use it towards this end 
in all wa 3 ’'s possible. 



Chapteb XVI: Higher Living 


The Importance of environment — The 
close relation of productivity with 
environment — The natural law regarding 
nervous energy — Nervous energy and 
strength — Effect of food and climate 
on nervous energy — The line of reform 
— The revival of rural life — Sexual 
cleanliness — The vow of faithfulness 
— The reform of education — Restricted 
social intercourse between men and 
women — Its evil effects — The need of 
radical change. 

If the reader remembers, we devoted the 
whole of the second chapter to’ the exposition of 
the Theory of Heredity with the obvious object 
of impressing on the mind of every sincere Eugenis.t 
the importance of Heredity as a determining force 
in the formation of the qualities of the race. No 
one can reasonably doubt that it is more politic 
and fruitful to ensure that the seed itself from 
which progeny arises is pure, unsullied and full 
of noble qualities, than first to let the progeny 
arise as it lists and 'then to endeavour to improve 
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its physical and mental qualities. It is very 
tempting to repeat the simile that when a 
current is polluted the work of purification must 
be done at the very springs instead of at some 
distant place downstream. Eugenics will always 
achieve much more solid work than Euthenics. 

But this does not imply that the factor of 
en'vironment can be safely neglected. Let the 
reader recall to mind the illustrations which we 
gave in the second chapter when comparing the 
value of Heredity and Environment. It is true 
that a child begotten of diseased and defective 
parents can never develop into a physically and 
intellectually strong citizen, however carefully we 
attempt to give it the best possible rearing and 
to keep it in the healthiest possible environment. 
And it is also true that this proves the extreme 
value of Heredity, But it is equally impossible 
for a child to escape utter degeneration if it is 
abandoned to unhealthy surroundings, however 
considerable its original fitness, derived from the 
parents, may be. And this should be a 
sufficient proof of the value of Environment. It 
is certainly justifiable to assert that a great part 
of the Eugenic work is done when provision is 
made that the real instruments of progeny, viz.j 
the lovers, are always faultless and well-endowed 
18 
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But the Eugenist cannot ignore the further 
responsibility of making himself sure that the 
children begotten by such fit parents are bred 
and brought up in the best possible way. The 
total physical and intellectual vitalit^^^ and vigour 
of a man depends upon two things, the 

qualities of his blood coming as a family 
heritage, and the nutrition which he receives 
from the elements of life, like food, water, 
climate, etc. It cannot be doubted that the 
excellence of a fit child born of fit parents will 
attain even greater perfection if aided by excellent 
environment and excellent education. If an all 
round improvement of social conditions is effected 
and perfect environment is provided for ail, the 
progeny which is originally fit will attain a still 
higher degree of fitness, and the progeny which 
is originally unfit will be considerably cured of 
its defectiveness. Euthenics adds to the fitness 
of those children which are already well-endowed; 
mitigates, if it does not totally remove, the 
defects of unfit progeny ; and, what is more 
important, by providing higher and healthier living 
to the young parents, it prepares excellent 
germinal seed for future generations and thus 
prevents all chances of an unfit race. That is 
why Euthepics is called Preventive Eugenics, 
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Let us now see what is the nature of our work 
in the field of Euthenics. As has been already 
remarked, there are two things which determine 
the totality of qualities, good or bad, in a man. 
There are the efEects of the internal force of 
Heredity acting through the parents and the 

fore-fathers ; and there are the effects of 

impressions made on his body and mind by 
various external forces. That branch of Eugenics 
which attends to the first constitutes Positive 
Eugenics, and when we concern ourselves with 
the second we enter the sphere of Preventive 
Eugenics. Roughly speaking, therefore, Euthenics 
includes all attempts towards providing that the 
external influences acting on men’s bodies and 

minds shall be healthy and beneficial. 

The main Euthenic task will be to raise 

the standard of living, taking the term “living” 
in a very wide sense so as to cover food, 
water, climate, housing arrangements, and even 
general social surroundings. Environment will 
perhaps express this sense more appropriately. It 
is hardly disputable that, in proportion as society 
reaches a higher standard of living, a better and 
more vital germinal seed will be prepared for 
the generations following. But there is another 
benefit which is less obvious and may not^ 
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perhaps, strike the reader. It is that the procreative 
capacity of people will dimmish and the present 

huge birth rate will be modified. The fall of 
the birth rate wiU automatically bring down the 
death rate from its present frightful height. 

Scientists who have studied the laws of animal 
life and spent years of strenuous work to 
determine why and in what measure there is an 
interdependence of the phenomena of births and 

deaths, not only in the human but in the 

animal kingdom in general, have come to regard 
it as an indisputable proposition that, 

“The lower the living of a society or a 
class in a society, the higher the birth 
rate and also the death rate; and 
the higher the living, the lower the birth 
rate and the lower also the death rate.” 

All scientists are agreed on the truth of 
this principle. And since it is a very important 
principle from the view point of our subject, we 
propose to give it more serious attention than a 
passing reference. 

Observation first indicated an inverse ratio 
between the standard of living and fertility, and 
scientists then studied it and formulated an 
explanation. The correlation between poor living 
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and a high rate of reproduction is a matter 
of common experience with us aU. It has almost 
become an accepted order of nature that a new 
child should be born every year in a poor man’s 
house. If you visit a middle class tenement in 
Bombay and peep in at the rooms you will 
come across a new born babe in almost every 
other family. And if you brave a visit to the 
dark, dusty, dingy slums of the mill operatives 
you will find that in almost every family the 
woman is either pregnant or in confinement. And 
when our eyes fall on beggar women who find 
their food on the dunghill and make their bed 

in the gutter we find them bearing more children 
than the rags with which they cover their shame, 
and are reminded of the bitch that breeds 
kennelfuls of puppies four times a year. In 

contrast to this the well-to-do have few children; 
while the prospect of a child is as impossible as 
the nut tree yielding an apple in the case of 
those over -wealthy people whose daily life is 
divided only between eating and sleeping and 
who have no other occupation than rolling in 

knee-deep cushions all day long and who visit 
the beach in the evening, as if with the object 
of giving exercise, not to their own bodies but, 
to their horses or automobiles. 
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We observed ^somewhere in the eighth chapter 
the number o£ children always bears an inverse 
ratio to the parent’s economic strength to rear 
them up. It is a law of nature that dozens of 
children are forced on those parents who cannot 
feed even one, and that childlessness is the curse 
of those in whose mansions bounty overflows. A 
very convincing proof of this law is obtained 
when we look at the birth rates arranged 
according to the standard of the parents’ living. 
Such figures have not yet been collected in 
Indian Census Reports. But it does not make 
any material difference if we look at those 
figures of Western countries which are available. 
The following is a table prepared by Dr. Bertillon 
after an inspection of the different localities 
of Paris and Berlin. 
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Birth rates and social condition . 


Standard of living. 

Births per 1000 Married 

Women aged 15 to 50 

In Paris 

In Berlin 

Very poor Quarters 

143 

20^ 

Poor Quarters 

128 

198 

Comfortable 

Quarters 

109 

192 

Very Comfortable 
Quarters 

96 

172 

Rich Quarters 

94 

.45 

Very Rich Quarters 

. 

85 1 

121 


There is no reason to doubt that if information 
on this point were collected in our cities it would 
show similar results. 

The question, then, naturally arises why 
human fertility should rise and fall according 
to the social condition and standard of 
living. Scientists tell us that the influence 
of food and climate on fertility is not direct 
but indirect. It is rather with nervous 
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energy that fertility is directly correlated- 
Or it would perhaps be still more correct 
to say that nervous energy is the most important 
o£ all the factors which act on fertility. Greater 
nervous energy makes for less fertility and vice 
versa. In other words, 

“There is an inverse relation between 
nervous energy and fertility,” 

In order to comprehend this law we must 
first understand what nervous energy really 
is. Firstly, it is evident that it is not the same 
as what we call strength. A man may possess 
conspicuous physical strength and yet be 
deficient in nervous energy ; and it is equally 
likely that a man of ordinary physical 
strength may be rich in nervous energy. 
Again there are certain things which 
require strength, while there are others which 
call for nervous energy. The best illustration of 
this difference is that between the race horse 
and the bullock. The latter is easily superior 
in point of strength, while the former is the 
very embodiment of nervous energy. If another 
illustration were needed we might compare 
a city-bred man with an agriculturist from 
Khandesh or similar agriculturist districts. The 
environment in which the former lives is so 
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complex that he needs bodhy and mental 
alertness more than strength. On the contrary^ 
in the case o£ the country man such alertness 
is never required. The result is that the city 
man is generally slender in body but has a 
great fund of nervous energy at bis disposal^ 
while with the country man nervous energy is 
always deficient. His mode of life is broad and 
void of keenness, and his manners blunt; he 
never insists on his rights, and prefers to stand 
awake in a night train to making a snoring 
fellow -passenger get up and give him room, 
though he may have strength enough and to 
spare for the purpose. 

It is a matter of common experience that a 
muscle will increase in vigour if it is given 
exercise every day, and will degenerate into a 
dead lump of fibres i£ it is left without work. 
This illustrates a fundamental principle of organic 
life which applies also to nervous energy, Nervous 
energy is kept in condition only if it is repeatedly 
drawn upon for use. Otherwise, it deteriorates 
and may even totally disappear. In the case of 
people who have to do mere manual labour day in 
and day out, it is only the muscles that are 
exercised and grow, while their nervous energy 
goes to rust. The opposite is the case with 
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those whose profession involves mental labour. 
Their nervous energy finds constant exercise and 
consequent growth, while their muscular strength 
suffers depletion. And, since nature has decreed 
an inverse relation between nervous energy and 
fertility, progeny is prolific amongst the manual 
workers and shows a slower rate as we move on 
to rich people who generally do brain work 
rather than manual labour. 

It is evident from the above that a man’s 
nervous energy varies mainly with the manual 
work which he has to do. It is, however, 
related with many other things too, the chief of 
which are food, water, and climate. There must 
be three ingredients in a substance before it 
can serve as food for man, proteids, fat 

and carbo-hydrates. It is the first of these, 
that according to scientists, gives nervous 
energy. They believe that, in the case of 
people who live on such food as is v< >id 
of proteids, nervous energy is very low and 
fertility very high. Many of them are of opinion 
that meat diet is a source of greater nervous 
enrgy than vegetarian diet. Not only the kind 
but also the quantity of the food has a 
determining influence on a man’s nervous energy. 
The man who underfeeds himself and the man 
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wiio overworks are to be put in the same class. 
Both of them will show deficiency of nervous 

energy and a high degree of fertility. 

The amount of nervous enery is also 
determined by climate. It increases when the 
climate is cool and dry. Only it is then in a 

large measure used to retain the warmth of the 
body. A cool and moist climate is inimical to 

the growth of nervous energy ; and a climate 
which is at once hot and moist is most 

unfavorable. The best kinds of climate are 
perhaps the dry and the temperate ones. 

Briefly, then, the following things are 
essential for the proper development of nervous 
energy in a man: — 

1. A complex environment leading to incessant 
mental activity. 

2. A moderate amount of physical labour. 

3. Plentiful diet, rich in prorteids. 

4. A rather dry, bright and bracing climate. 

5. Cheerful surroundings. 

Thus the degree of fertility in the first 
instance, varies inversely with a man’s nervous 
energy, and, since this latter is determined by 
the things enumerated above, they have an 
indirect influence on fertility. This is exactly 
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why we remarked a while ago that if we direct 
our endeavours towards raising the standard of 
our people’s living by improving their food, 
water, climate and environments in general, 
we shall not only be ensuring a better germinal 
seed for the coming generations, but we shall 
also be reducing the fertility of the parents. 
The reader has already seen how Birth Control 
occupies a very important place in the whole 
Eugenic programme. He will, therefore, admit 
that if Preventive Eugenics, which consists in 
improving the society’s food, water, climate, 
environment and education, is calculated to 
affect birth control indirectly and also to help to 
ensure a healthy and vital seed for future 
generations, it certainly deserves our best attention - 
We need not enter here into the details of 
the question of providing healthy food and water 
to the people of the cities and the villages. In 
several countries in the West there are State 
managed Departments for the control of the food 
supply and the results obtained are very 
satisfactory. The experiment is well worth being 
tried by us. There is much that could be done 
towards improving the sanitation of the country, 
though we cannot do more than hint at its 
possibility here. The various Municipalities are 
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already working in this direction, and Government 
too are doing their share o£ the work by running 
institutions like charitable hospitals. It is necessary, 
however, that the Municipalities and Government 
should realise the need o£ doing this sanitation 
work more extensively and intensively. The great 
utility o£ Sanitation Councils conducted by the 
public is now fortuntely admitted on all hands. 
But greater attention must be paid to the sanitation 
of villages, and a net-work o£ Welfare Centres 
must be organized. And there is another measure 
which, if properly applied would considerably 
benefit the people. It is the gradual shifting back 
of the population from the cities to the rural 
areas. 

It is obviously true that with all the 
improvements which might be brought about, the 
big cities will always offer fewer chances of healthy 
food and surroundings to the poor than to the 
rich. It is a grievance, which, by the very nature 
of the case, will always continue to exist, that 
the poor should pay the cost and rich should enjoy 
a greater portion of the fruits. The reader will 
admit the truth of our remark if he observes the 
conditions in a big city, say Bombay, noting 
where big, wide roads are laid out, which part 
of the town gets the best water supply or which 
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section of the citizens can fully enjoy the luxury 
of public gardens. There is no sense in blaming 
any particular class for this apparent iniquity, for 
the latter is, we believe, more or less inevitable. 
There is much truth in the view that those 
who have charge of the affairs of big cities 
find it extremely difiSicult to distribute all 
comforts and conveniences equally between 
the aristocracy and the proletariat, however 
sincerely they may wish it. This is why we 
urge that, instead of expecting a provision of 
healthy environment in cities, it would be 
much better if poor people determined to 
pursue their old rural occupations in villages 
where such provision is already in a large 
measure made by nature. In this connection 
we attach very great value to the opinions 
which Mahatma Gandhi has been expressing for 
the last five years. He believes that Swarajya 
will be automatically attained if our labouring 
classes realise the evil of ruining their bodies 
and their homes in the foolish hope of accumulating 
money by working as operatives in mills and 
factories and prefer to stick to their farms 
and homesteads, tilling the soil as best they 
can and turning the Charkha in their 
leisure hours. This is not the place to enter 
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into the merits of Gandhiji’s optimism. But 
this much is true that a great part of Preventive 
Eugenics will have been easily brought 
into efEect if our people abandon the foolish 
poHcy of congesting the cities and revive 
rural life, altering it in accordance with modern 
conditions. Most cities have grown up as a 
consequence of mills and factories, the fruits of 
modern industrial development. The manufactories 
and the mills inevitably create a class of 
labourers, and with them as inevitably come 
starvation wages, poor housing, vices and insanitary 
conditions of life. These conditions unfailingly 
lead to a rise in the birth rate. In the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century factories began to be 
set up and home industries were swamped in 
England. This had dire effects on the labouring 
classes. Their life became more miserable, and 
miUs and factories began to be filled with 
women workers. Describing how all this affected 
England’s birth rate, Nitti remarks that in England,, 
as in other countries, women and children began 
to work for wages with a view to supplementing 
the short wages of the men. Workers began to 
regard children as so many wage-earning units and 
this encouraged them to put the highest premium 
on their own reproductive capacity. A similar 
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phenomenon is today observable in Japan, 

where home industries are rapidly disappearing and 
giving place to factories and mills, and women 

and children are being recruited as operatives 
in huge numbers. Lafcadio Hearn, a well-known 
writer, concludes that owing to the absence of 
protective laws, all the horrible consequences 
of industrialism are to-day in evidence in Japan. 
The one out of them which has special significance 
for our subject matter, is the rapid increase of 
the Japanese birth rate. From 25'8 per 1000 it 

has, during the quarter of a century, risen to 
39*9. We expect a repetition of the consequences of 
industrialism in our country too, and hence we 
must, before it is too late, create in our people 

•a love of healthy, rural life and wean them from 
the fascination of city life. This will serve the 
double purpose of indirectly checking the birth 
rate and directly carrying out the important work 
of Preventive Eugenics. Sanitation in the smaller 
unit of the family is as essential as sanitation in 
villages and cities. In fact, if the former is 
strictly observed, the latter will be in great part 
automatically worked out. In each family there 
must be a conscious, deliberate, and scrupulous 
-endeavour to practise the utmost cleanliness. The 
pleasure of healthy and clean life must be looked 
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upon as the most covetable of all material pleasures. 
Men and women must learn to appreciate 
sufficiently the importance of sexual hygiene. 
Immeasurable benefit will accrue to society if 
every man and woman gives due recognition to 
the value of sexual hygiene. We have already 
remarked in a previous chapter that great harm 
is done to seciety by the present way, unhappily 
universal amongst us, of treating the sexual act 
as something to be performed in secrecy and darkness, 
in a blind, stealthy, and haphazard manner. That 
is supposed to be the respectable way of doing 
it. But one great evil arising out of this false 
respectability is that the couple have not the 
shadow of an idea as to the necessity and 
manner of observing sexual cleanliness. Where 
the slightest reference to sexual matters is 
eschewed as profanity, it is no wonder if the 
parents devote no thought to the question 
of sexual purity and hygiene. As a result 
of this unpardonable neglect men and women 
fall a prey to all sorts of venereal diseases or 
disorders. It is extremely necessary that this 
state of affairs should be immediately remedied, 
and that can be done only frankly and thoroughly 
instructing the parents in sexual hygiene and 
cleanliness. 

19 
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A very important part of sexual purity is 
the observance of the vow of fidelity by both 
the husband and the wife. The laws of our 
religion and morality clearly condemn unfaithful- 
ness as sin and they ought to be really 
sufficent to keep men on the path of fidelity. 
But if there are any who will not obey these 
laws unless they are convinced of their rational 
basis, we would urge them to remember that 
every act of sexual faithlessness inevitably entails 
damage to sexual health to a greater or less 
degree. Once such damage is allowed to occur 
it gradually leads on to graver consequences 
which victimise not only the criminal man or 
woman but their partners, children and children’s 
children. 

In indicating the nature of Preventive Eugenic 
work we have discussed up to now external 
forces like food, water, climate and sanitation. 
But, as we suggested at the very outset, this 
preventive work includes even the question of 
education. Of course, we do not here use the 
word education in its usual sense of study of 
a certain curriculum at school or college. We 
use it in a very comprehensive sense which 
includes everything that goes to form men’s 
minds. We made some observations in the 
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fourteentli chapter regarding this education and 
way in which it ought to be provided. But since 
we were, in that place, speaking from the 
viewpoint of Positive Eugenics, we could not, for 
fear of digression, speak of certain things which 
may, however, be appropriately mentioned here in 
our discussion of Preventive Eugenics. 

And the first suggestion we would like to 
put forward is that we must gradually educate 

the people in such a way that the present 

bizarre feelings with which every one thinks 

of the opposite sex will vanish, giving place 
to healthier and nobler sentiments. To-day 
in our society as soon as man and woman 
meet, each thinks of the other in the light of 
one specific desire. It is one of the happy 

mysteries of creation that the opposite sexes 
should have a profound attraction for each 
other. But the creator certainly has not so 
designed that the mutual attraction should 

always take a particular form of expression. 
A little consideration on this point will 
reveal that the pleasure which the sight of a 

person of the opposite sex naturally yields 

is, in its original form, extremely pure. 
Intrinsically it is not so morbid as to be 

obtainable through one specific sense alone. 
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It is quite possible for man and woman to 
derive from mutual association a variety of joys 
through the senses of sight, sound, touch and even 
smell, and this joy can be entirely pure and 
unsullied by passion. How do two beautiful men 
enjoy each other’s company ? Do they not feel 
happy in looking at each other’s beautiful physique, 
listening to each other’s sweet voice, and taking 
each other’s soft hands ? Why should this 
not be equally possible when man and woman 
meet ? Nature never intended that the meeting 
of man with woman should inevitably arouse 
passion. The magnetic attraction between the 
sexes is not so narrow. It is an attraction which, 
left to its natural way, will express itself in purer 
form and in wider range. Has the reader ever 
observed small boys and girls playing together 
and enjoying their mutual company ? They quite 
lose themselves in the joy of companionship and 
unfitting desires never touch their hearts. Why should 
not such joyful companionship be possible with 
grown-up men and women ? It ought to be, 
if natural impulses ran their own course. But 
it has been made impossible by the foolish social 
conventions which we have artificially set uj>. There 
is a deeprooted idea in our society that there 
IS only one way in wliich man can enjoy 
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^oman^s company. The intimacy between a 
man and a woman is always wrongly construed. 

The reason is to be found in our social 
conventions and vitiated notions about womanhood. 
We allow small boys and girls to mix and play 
together freely. But after a girl passes her tenth 
year she is strictly warned against free 

conduct with boys, the company of the very boys 
with whom she, not long ago, used to run and 
romp about becomes anathema, she is told she 
must talk softly, laugh softly and must even 
walk softly. “No ! That is not proper for a 
woman!” This advice is incessantly hammered 
into her head. 

There are two disastrous consequences arising 
out of this- Firstly, aU social intercourse between 
men and women having been thus severely cut 
off, it^^ . cpmes . to be regarded as something 

extraordinary. In a society where this intercourse 
is freely allowed, a man and a woman pass 

hours of seclusion in pleasant talk, absolutely 

undisturted by any thought of improper conduct. 
Amongst us on the contrary, free intercourse 
being as . rare as a hare’s horn, even an accidental 
passing contact of a strange woman in a crowd 
is enough to make a man feel a thrill pass 
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through his £rame-not to speak o£ her £ree looks 
or free talk. We have never stopped to think i£ 
it was not possible £or men and women to touch 
each other without any improper intentions. We 
have all been bred up in the narrow prejudice 
that a woman’s company has one particular 
significance, and that the pleasure of her company 
is possible only in a particular way. Hence, 

let a woman behave freely towards a man in our 

society and it is a hundred to one that he wiU 
lose his head and misinterpret her conduct. We 
know of an instance which could be very aptly 
stated in this connection. An Indian student 
went to England for higher study and was staying 
in an English family. There was a yoxmg 

unmarried girl in the family with whom he soon 
grew intimate. One night, after supper was over, 
this young man was resting himself on a 
sofa when the young maiden came running 
up to him and wringing her hands, playfully 

said: 

“You coward! I would so much love to box 
your ears, gather you up like this, and throw 
you out into the street! why don’t you have 
fight with me? Come, come.” So saying she 
actually gripped him with her soft little 
hands. 
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The young man, brought up in the 
atmosphere of Indian society, misconstrued her 
behaviour and whispered: 

“Sh ! Not here, not here I Afterwards I 
when we are alone 

These unexpected words sent the young girl 
into a fury of susprise and anger and she 
slapped his face and ran away. 

Another deplorable consequence of our social 
conventions is that not only men’s minds but 
even women’s minds are saturated with the idea 
that woman is in all ways inferior to man, that 
nature designed her only for the enjoyment of 
man, and that she has no other function than 
to serve man with untiring labour and ungrudging 
faithfulness. Right from a girl’s childhood 
thousands of impressions continue to be made on 
her mind, by which she is led to believe that 
she is not man’s equal but his slave. In a 
house where there is a boy and a girl, the 
boisterousness of the boy will not only be 
tolerated but will often be praised ; but the" 
slightest freedom on the part of the girl will be 
severely checked. She will be systematically 
broken to a sheep-like obedience and timidity ; 
and if she ever dares to question this discipline 
and this partiality towards her brother, she will 
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be silenced with the curt reply ‘‘He is a boy ; 
his case is different !” Thus our people from 
their very childhood are hypnotised into the belief 
In the imaginary inferiority of the fair sex ; 
and the conviction grows that man can enjoy 
a woman’s intimate company only in one specific 
way, and that the only possible attitude towards 
woman is that of passionate desire. 

This must change, and change radically and 
immediately. Children must be brought up in a 
healthier ideology. Boys and girls must be made 
to feel that they are all .equal. They must be 
encouraged to talk freely and play freely. There 
must be free social intercourse between men and 
women. Men must learn to entertain for woman 
a pure friendship, unsullied by any lower 
intentions. They must learn to enjoy the beauty 
of a rose without desiring to pluck it. When 
this is achieved men and women mix freely, 
they will be able to give a wider expression to 
the mutual pleasure of the magnetic attraction 
of sex, and the tendency towards sinful conduct 
being thus blunted, society will reap aU the 
benefit arising out of a healthy intercourse 
between men and women, and the work of 
Preventive Eugenics will be considerably 
fecilitated. 



Chapter ^YlliSuppression of Disease and Vice 

Three main branches of Eugenics — 
Diseases and vices^ — Prostitution — 

Danger of prohibition by Law — The 
better means of popular education — 

The nature of such education. 


We have endeavoured to show why it is 

necessary and how it is possible to prevent the 

production of the ‘*unfit” and the reader must 

have by now realised the great importance of 
this preventive measure. But the duty of the 
Eugenist does not end with merely renderiiig 

unfit couples barren. Within the sphere of this 
work falls also the endeavour to cure the 
diseased and the defective of theii* diseases and 
disabilities. Eugenics embraces the following three 
kinds of work : (1) First, the nurturing and the 
multiplication of the best germinal seed, (2) Second, 
preventing the defective germinal seed from 
bearing any fruit, and (3) last of all, improving 
and curing this defective seed so far as posssible. 
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We have considered up to now the ways and 
means o£ undertaking the first two kinds of 
Eugenic work. It remains for us now to devote 
our attention to the last named part of the 
Eugenic programme. 

The reader will easily guess why we have 
referred to disease and vice as a group in the 
title of the chapter. As soon as we put our hand 
to the work of curing the diseased of their 
diseases the question which inevitably confronts 
us is, how do diseases spring up in the first 
instance? The only answer to this question is 
that it is manifold vice that breeds manifold 
disease. This is at least unquestionably true of 
what are known as venereal diseases. These 
diseases are extremely virulent in nature. They 
are extremely contagious. And since they pertain 
to the very organs where the germinal seed 
resides they have a deadly effect on the next 
generation, nipping its beauty in the bud. The 
suppression of these diseases, therefore, is, from 
the Eugenic point of view, an exceedingly 
important part of Preventive work; and since 
the rise and spread of these diseases are to be 
traced back to various kinds of vices, the 
suppression takes the form of a campaign against 
vice. 
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0£ all the vices that strike at the very ^oots^ 
o£ Eugenic progress the most deadly are 
prostitution and drink. It is hardly necessary for 
us here to describe the frightful extent to which 
these two vices have spread in our country. They 
have affected even the remotest corner of the 
land and their grip on big cities like Bombay and 
Calcutta is simply horrible. Let us, for instance,, 
see how the city of Bombay fares in this respect. 
The reader possibly has a rough idea as to the 
prevalence of the drink habit in Bombay. We 
can give him some information here regarding the 
number of prostitutes in the city. Some five 
years back, the number suddenly began to grow 
rapidly and prostitutes began to set up their 
shops right in the midst of middle class quarters* 
A cry of emphatic protest was consequently 
raised against this wanton growth of prostitution 
and subsequently a Prostitution Committee 
came to be appointed to inquire into the question. 
The following figures are taken from the 
Committee’s Beport. 
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Number of Prosiiiutes in Bombay* 


Nationality. 

Brothels. 

N umber of 
Prostitutes 

Japanese 

34 

hO 

European 

... 

28 

Eurasian 

20 

23 

Mauritian 

1 

5 

Bagdad! Jew 

... 

33 

Indian 

831 

5,000 

Total 

885 

5,169 


These are authorised figures as given by the 
Police Commissioner. They have been gathered 
from localities which are legally open to prostitutes. 
But we must remember that prostitutes ply their 
trade secretly even in quarters where the law 
forbids their existence. If these quarters were 
subjected to scrutiny and if their figures were 
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added to the above, the statistics would be 
inconceivably shocking. 

It is beyond question that this is a very 
unsatisfactory state of aflEairs, and unless something 
is done to check it the work of Eugenics will 
suffer from a serious impediment. In the first 
flush of indignant disgust which the above figures 
provoke some may be tempted to propose that 
with one stroke of legal enactment prostitution 
should be put down as a penal offence, its practice 
being made liable to severe punishment.. 
That would, they may say, immediately eradicate 
the evil. But it does not seem advisable to 
approach this question in a spirit of rash extremism.. 
It is undoubtedly true that the course of Eugenics 
will be exceedingly smooth and the progress of 
the nation will be considerably assured if prostitution 
becomes totally extinct. But this ^Tf” is a very big 
“ If ”, almost unsurmountable. For, so long a& 
human nature is what it is, it will be impossible 
to put a complete stop to prostitution. All 
men who have made a comprehensive and 
patient study of this question and all the 
Committees which have been from time to 
time appointed in several countries to contrive 
some practicable means to fight the evil, have 
agreed in the admission that it is neither possible 
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nor advisable to abolish the institution of 
prostitution. They all believe that it would be 
both unjust and unwise to impose a forfeiture of 
sexual happiness on men who are bachelors, or 
have no home or, for some reason or 
other, find it impossible to marry — ^in short, 
possess no legitimate and recognised means to 
isatisfy their sexual desires. 

This does not of course mean that prostitution 
is to be allowed to thrive without let or 
hindrance. It may not be humanly possible to 
make a total end of it. But is certainly within 
the reach of our endeavours to curb it and 
mitigate its ravages. And in this spirit the 
Eugenist must cast about for the best means to 
the end. 

When once the question of wholesale legal 
prohibition of prostitution is ruled out^ our 
attention is naturally arrested by the only other 
remaining remedy, viz.^ popular education; and it 
is here that the Eugenist must bring all his 
energy and effort to bear. He must use all the 
patent means of educating public opinion, like the 
press and the platform, and create such a deep 
conviction of the horrors of prostitution, that 
the desire for it will either never arise in any 
pne’s heart or be suppressed the moment it 
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arises by the thought o£ its disasters. It may 
perhaps be thought foolish to hope that a mere 
intellectual conviction of the dangerous consequences 
of a vicious act will be enough to turn a man 
away from it. It may be pointed out that the 

drink habit has suffered no check inspite of all 

the stirring denunciations on the public platform 
and the pathetic scenes enacted on the stage. This 
may seem at first sight an acceptable line of 
thought. But it is logically unsound. It is true 
that lectures and plays will fail to influence those 
who are struck deep in the mire of vice. But 
with respect to every vice, if there are always 

some on whom its grip is relentlessly laid, there 

are hundreds of others who stand just on the 
brink of the precipice and waver between wisely 
retracing their steps, and letting themselves 
down. It is these .men who can and ought to 
be saved. In their state of indecision, when 
they are being torn in two opposite directions, 
a strong appeal to their reason is sure to wean 
them from sin and restore their balance. Hence 
we atttach much value to using the press and 
the platform to infuse into people’s minds an 
utter horror and disgust for prostitution. 

To make people loathe prostitution we must 
impress upon them all its calamitous and 
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far-reaching consequences. We have already 
indicated how very important it is to change our 
present attitude of silence regarding sexual matters, 
and how an open, straightforward and scientific 
discussion of them will be far more beneficial 
than mysterious silence. There is little doubt 
that it will conduce to the good of society if a 
clear, definite and truthful account of the 
dangerous result of prostitution is imparted along 
with other items of sexual instruction. Literature 
on the subject must be broadcasted. Every one 
must look upon prostitution as something horrid. 
He must understand that the act of prostitution 
is not as simple as it seems, and that its 
calamitous consequences are far-reaching. For, the 
diseases arising out of prostitution victimise not 
only the man or woman who commits the act, 
but also the innocent partner in married life, and 
their progeny ; and they spread their roots even 
as deep as to the third or fourth generation 
following. Medical, ^experts are agreed in the 
opinion that the complete cure of venereal diseases 
is impossible. Quacks, however, pose as expert 
carers of venereal diseases and advertise infallible 
remedies, prescriptions and injections ; and all the 
miserable souls who have succumbed to sinful 
temptations and feel the deadh^ touch of the 
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disease flock round these quacks and help their 
trade to flourish. But even these quacks know 
in their heart of hearts that all talk of complete 
cure of a venereal disease is empty. Once this 
disease gets lodgment in a man’s body, there is 
only one time when it loses its grip — when 
death lays its “icy hand” on him. The disease 
may seem to subside for a time as a result o£ 
some medicine. But it rises again, perhaps with 
greater virulence, and its ebb and flow continue 
till the man’s death. It is true we come across 
people who are known for their debauchery and 
are in perfect health. But they are exceptionally rare. 
Besides there is no knowing when a man will 
catch the deadly disease even after he has escaped 
unscathed on many occasions ; and cases are 
known of men who, in some evil moment, gave 
way to their passion only for once and had to 
taste the bitter 'fruits of their momentary 

thoughtlessness for the whole of their life-time. 
In short, no sinner is ever,,, safe from the, venom 
of prostitution, and it is so virulent that it 
hangs like a curse not only on the actual 
offenders but even on their innocent progeny. 
All these things must be so vividly impressed 
on every young man and woman in our society 
that they will kill temptation even as it arises 
20 
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at some unguarded hour. We must encourage 
the publication o£ all literature which may serve 
this purpose. We are reminded here of a 
powerful English novel which we read a few 
years back. The title of the novel is ^^Damaged 
Goods ” and its description of the woeful 
consequences of prostitution and the miseries- 
into which the whole life of the hero was flung 
by a single lapse on his part, is so vivid and 
gripping that it haunts the reader even after he 
lays the book aside. The novel met with such 
tremendous popularity that it was soon adapted 
for the stage and the screen. A famous 
Clergyman said of the novel that it would work 
the moral uplift of society as nothing else 
would. We regard these words as very 
significant and if we endeavour to lead a crusade 
against prositution and other vices in the 
direction which is suggested in the book we have 
no doubt that the ends of Preventive Eugenics 
will have been largely achieved. 



Chapter XVIII: Conclusion 


We propose in this concluding* chapter to 
review some o£ the most important points which 
^ have arisen in our treatment of the subject up to now. 
Our people are suffering from a miserable 
degeneration; our race is to-day void of all 
stamina, mental as well as physical; disease is 
undermining the health of our men and women; 
the average expectation of life in our country is 
as low as 24 years; our country’s death rate is 
shockingly high when compared with that of any 
other nation — all these facts are so patent that 
he who runs may read them. And even a little 
study of these sad facts is enough to raise the 
question, is the Indian race destined to sink into 
the depths of utter ruin or is it possible to take 
measures which will surely though slowly, 
improve the quality of the race and finally raise 
a generation of perfectly fit men and women ? 
As we try to determine the nature of the 
Eugenic programme we find it necessary first to 
understand the factors which cause the fitness 
or unfitness of the race. A study of these factors 
soon reveals that, since the true instruments of 
the race are the lovers, we can realise our 
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Eugenic ideal only by providing that those who 
marry will be invariably ‘fit” in every respect. 
It evidently follows that the most important 

measure is a radical reform of our marriage 
system and the selection and mating of fit young 
men and women. It was this thought which prompted 
us to undertake a detailed discussion of the 
present state of marriage among us and to 
emphasise the great need of the two reforms of 
late marriage and love mariage. Eugenic work, 
however, cannot be adequately accomplished by 
merely uniting fit persons in marriage. For an 

equally important step is to make all married 
people understand their duty to restrict their 
progeny according to their economic strength. 
The reader may recall here all that we said to 
prove that the present policy of thoughtless 

procreation pursued by our people spells manifold 
ruin, and that nature has decreed that above 
a certain optimum point the rise in the 
birth rate must always cause a rise in the 

death rate. If these considerations indicate 
anything it is that it is the duty of parents to 
take care that only as few children will be born 
to them as they can efl5.ciently rear and bring 
up. The next question naturally is, is it possible 
thus to control progeny ? With a view to do 
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full justice to the importance of this question, we 
treated it thoroughly and tried to determine the 
safest and the surest method of birth control 
which could be practised by the average parent. 
There is another point on which we laid repeated 
emphasis throughout our exposition of the subject 
of Eugenics. It is that the quality of the race 
depends on environment as much as on the 
germinal seed of which it is born. In other words 
Heredity and Environment are the two main 
springs from which the quality of the race flows. 
The question of the comparative importance of 
these two factors has been a battle ground for 
opposing schools of thought, and the controversies 
are both interesting and instructive, but we are 
scarcely directly concerned with them. It is 
enough for our purpose if, without identifying 
ourselves with any of the conflicting schools, we 
say that heredity and environment are both of 
them of vital importance and that the Eugenist 
must lay down a comprehensive programme which 
will take account of both. It was evidently with 
this conviction that, after having discussed the 
qualities which aU young people about to marry 
must possess and the measures which parents 
should adopt to effect birth control to the required 
extent, we tried to outline the various reforms 
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which are urgently needed in our social conditions 
and environment. If the reader desires to have 
a classification of all the directions in which 
Eugenic work naturally ramifies we may give it 
in the following form. 

EUGENICS 


Improvement of Efficient maintenance Destruction of 

the germinal of the present unfit germinal 

seed of future generation. seed, 

generations. 


Late and Birth Control 
Love Mar- and Eu^ienic 
riages. Education. 


Improvement Supply of Health Revival of * 

of family excellent centres, rural life, 

life. food, water, 

Slc, 


Prevention of Prevention of Uprooting of 

progeny from marriage of disease and 

unfit parents. the unfit. vice. 

This will sho'w how wide is the field of 
Eugenic work. We have repeatedly stated that 
the Eugenic programme necessarily divides itself 
into three branches—Positive, Negative and 
Preventive, and we have all along tried to give 
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the reader an adequate idea of the work which 
legitimately faUs under each of them. If we are 
anxious for the improvement of our race we must 
immediately make a move in each of these directions. 
The vastness of the field must not bewilder us. 
It is no use merely mourning over the present 
degeneration. It is in an immediate determined 
effort to root out the whole canker that is 

eating into the vitality of the race that the 
promise of regeneration truly lies. The Eugenic 
movement has spread over the whole world like 
a mighty wave ; and it is not wise for us to 

choose to be sceptical spectators of the tide. 
The enthusiasm with which Western nations have 
taken up the movement, tlie great amount of 

study and research which they have brought to 

bear on it, and the speed with which they have 
adopted in practice whatever theoretically proved 
to be beneficial — these things contain an important 
lesson for us. The word “Eugenics” was not 
known in Europe before the year 1884 till Sir 
Francis Gralton first spoke of it. But no one 
paid any attention to what he said until 1898. 
In that year he delivered a lecture on Eugenics 
at the Sociological Society of London and that 
for the first time drew considerable public 
attention to the subject. It was then that people 
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became inquisitive about the subject, scholars 
began to look upon it as an important study, 
scientists directed their experiments towards 
Solving Eugenic questions, and leaders o£ popular 
thought began to think it essential to determine 
the exact form of Eugenic reforms which could 
be vigorously preached to the public without 
harm. Within a decade the question assumed 
international importance and in 1912 the first 
International Eugenic Conference was held in 
London. There cannot be any two opinions on 
the point that if efforts are to be made for the 
rise of a fit and vivacious race, parents must 
limit their progeny according to their economic 
strength ; and since this question of Birth 
Control is the most important of all those that 
arise as off-shoots of the main subject of 
Eugenics, it has come to loom so large in the public 
eye that it has often overshadowed even the wider 
parent question of Eugenics. None can oppose 
the principle, of birth control who has some 
knowledge at least of economics and biology and 
of the fundamental principles of animal life. 
Opinions diverge only when the question of the 
means comes to be discussed, and all the literature 
on this subject which the last twenty years have 
produced resounds mainly with the noise of this 
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conflict. It is significant in this connection that 
the International Conference which met at N'ew 
York in 1925 was called the 6th Birth Control 
Conference and not Eugenic Conference. This- 
much, however, cannot be overlooked that though 
the subsidiary question of birth control seems to* 
have occupied the public mind to an abnormal 
extent in the West, scholars and scientists are 
paying all due attention to the larger subject of 
Eugenics. Institutions like the Eugenics Eecord 
Office of New York are working for an 
exhaustive and impartial collection of facts and 
figures; individual and collective efforts are being 
made to carry on an extensive eugenic propaganda; 
and magazines and journals, devoted exclusively 
to Eugenics and allied questions, are being 
conducted with a view to making the movement 
international. 

When is our nation going to take up this 
question which has thus found recognition with 
the rest of the world? 

The aim of this book has been to suggest 
this question to our people and to provide a 
rough outline of work to those amongst us who 
may realise the urgent need of an Eugenic 
movement and feel impelled to do whatever they 
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,can. Eeally speaking, it should hardly be necessary 
to write or preach on the desirability o£ a fit 
race. We always insist that domestic animals like 
the cow or the horse must be fit. We are 
always careful to select a dog that comes of 
real fine breed. When the cow is in heat we 
make every effort to take her to the best 
available breeding bull. The owners of stables 
gladly pay thousands for race horses for whom 
the highest lineage is claimed. Even the 
xiommonest farmer knows that he must secure the 
best available seed in order to have a really 
fcumper crop. How surprising and sad then, that^ 
when man has always been insisting on the “ fitness’^ 
.of everything else, he should be so indifferent 
to the need of “fitness” of the human race 
itself, and that India should yet be sleeping as 
regards the Eugenic question I Is it not absolutely 
ridiculous that men should be over— careful about 
the quality of the vegetables in the farm and 
the cattle in the shed, but should never think of 
the quality of “Man” ? Is it possible: to describe 
adequately how our country has suffered owing 
to the neglect of Eugenics ? Can we imagine the 
gravity of the consequences if this neglect is 
continued ? Even supposing that the present curse 
of foreign domination over our country will not 
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last long, and that we shall soon attain the 
position o£ a self-governing nation, can we hope 
to maintain a high degree of national efficiency 
with a mass of unfit humans like those that 
to-day fill the land ? Can we hope to guard 
the nation’s honour and mdependence with a 
heap of short-lived, mihealthy, diseased citizens, 
even if they number three hundred millions ? 
Is it not, then, our immediate duty to do 
everything in our power so that a fit race will 
come to be born in our county in ever-increasing 
proportion ? 

We have tried to indicate in these pages 
the details of a plan of Eugenic work. We do 
not expect that there will be universal agreement 
on every one of our conclusions. It is possible 
that some of our readers may regard as extreme 
the reforms that we have suggested in our 
marriage system. It is likely that some may 
refuse to agree with us in the measures which 
we have recommended to parents for effecting 
birth control. And there are several other points 
where an honest difference of opinion might arise. 
We have never reckoned without the possibility 
of such a difference. In the course of our 
treatment of the subject we have suggested a 
certain diagnosis of the present utter unfitness of 
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our people. But we are quite aware that a 
different diagnosis may seem more plausible to 
others, and, i£ it does ‘ so, they are certainly 
entitled to hold it. One thing, however, is 
beyond dispute. We know o£ people who argue 
that the present degeneration o£ our people is 
entirely due to the alien character o£ the 
government and that no other reform than 
political freedom can remedy it. But this, we 
fear, is an entirely fallacious view. It may 
be conceded that the degeneration o£ our 
race is aggravated by our political subjugation. 
But it would be folly to regard it as the one 
and only cause of our physical unfitness, or to 
regard the attainment of political freedom as the 
only remedy for it. To hope that a race of fit 
Indians will automatically arise the moment we 
are politically free is as ridiculous as to hope 
that a rich harvest 'will automatically be yielded 
when the rains come, even though we may sit 
with folded hands, taking no trouble with the 
sowing. An Eugenic movement must, therefore, 
be started on an independent basis and on an 
extensive scale. We have already made it clear 
that we have no desire to be dogmatic as regards 
the details of such a movement. What we have 
recorded in the foregoing Chapters represents the 
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line of work which has suggested itself to us* 
It is certainly possible that the programme we 
have suggested may be profitably altered, modified 
or extended. Bather than force a particular 
programme of work on our readers we have 
tried to awaken them to the urgent need of an 
Eugenic movement and to make them seriously 
think how best such a movement can be 
conducted. 

One point must be emphasised before we 
close. It is that there is ground to look 
suspiciously at this movement as some silly fad 
set up by the Westerners. Our ancstors, the 
ancient Aryans, devoted considerable attention to 
the Eugenic question, and they skilfully moulded 
various social customs and institutions so as to 
turn them into hand-maids of Eugenics. Truly 
speaking, we need not wait for a sanction of 
the ancient Aryans in a matter like Eugenics. 
If. Eugenics is simply defined as “an endeavour 
to create as fit a race as possible’’ it should be 
evident that Eugenics must be as old as humanity 
itself, with the only difference that it was in a 
crude form in ancient times and now people are 
making a science and an art of it. We are 
anxious to refer to the Eugenic views of our 
ancestors and to their attempt to apply Eugenics 
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to every-day life only with a view to convincing^ 
the reader that there cannot be least ground 
for the fear that an Eugenic effort on our part 
would be a sort of revolution involving the 
upsetting of our old national and religious traditions^ 
That is why we repeatedly emphasised, when 
dwelling on the reform of late and love marriages, 
that the reform would be in entire conformity with 
the Shastras and Aryan traditions. But, taking a 
step further, we should like to ask, are we 
going to neglect certain reforms, when every 
consideration shows them to be urgently 
needed for the betterment of our race, simply 
because they happen not to have been explicitly 
stated in the Shastras or practised by the 

ancient Aryans ? It would be a very curious 
standard to adopt to accept only what is made 
holy by ancient practice. We should then have to 
boycott all new inventions and discoveries, treat 
all new learning as profanity, eschew all new 
developments in art — ^why ! we shall even be 
reduced to the absurd position of considering it 
improper to lay out beautiful big cities, with fine 
boulevards and stately buildings, because they 
were unknown in the days of the Vedas ! Time 
.without pause and he can never prosper 
who does not move with it. To be allured by a 
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thing and blindly accept it simply because it is 
new is certainly unwise. But it is perhaps even 
more impolitic and dangerous to refuse to accept 
a thing merely because it is new. We must 
always remember that we are the real masters of 
our times and that we hold the right to shape 
the history of the present as we choose. We 
must all open our eyes and see the hopelessness* 
of the conditions all aroimd us ; we must seriously 
think of improving the present unfitness of our* 
race and of all the possible means by which 
intelligent, daring, fit and healthy citizens will 
come to be born amongst us ; and we must 
fearlessly propagate the principles and practices 
which alone, we feel convinced, will realise the 
Eugenic ideal. The current of public opinion 
never flows smooth for him who champions a 
new reform. History shows that the Reformer 
has always had to sail against the wind, nay, the 
storm, of public opinion. Society is an unruly 
child. It never learns new lessons without trouble. 
A true reformer must not be perturbed by public' 
l^reiudices. It is his self-appointed task to mould 
the tough metal of public opinion and be ready, 
if need be, to die a martyr in the cause. The 
heralds of a new Eugenic movement in India 
must never forget that here on earth ridicule 
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^and even persecution may probably be their 
reward, but the cosmic historian — Chitragupta, as 
the Hindus call him — ^will write their names in 
letters of gold as of those who gave their lives 
for the glory and uplift of their country. 
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SENSE IN SEX 

AND 

Otlier PiQuant Stories of IndLian Women 

BY 

A. S. P. Aiyar, m,a. (Oxon.), i*g.s. 

Rs. 4 or 7$, 6d, 

Intrigues and Amours, sorrows and sufferings ot Indian 
women of all classes and ages are worked up in an original 
way and woven into frank and satirical stories. Some of 
these describe the psychology of Sex-life and of love-making 
in India with a view to elucidate their sociological signifi- 
cance. They are written in a light and humorous vein, and 
yet there is a grim seriousness about them The book as a 
whole contains unique pictures in full detail of the social and 
-domestic life of India. Such a task needs a rare combination 
of qualifications. All these are combined in Mr. Ayyar — the 
•scientific mind, the sensitive intelligence, the patient obser- 
vation, the sympathetic insight. 

The book can be recommended to anyone who likes 
frank and satirical stories. In these stories he has reached 
. the height of art, simplicity and style, sympathy and power, 
|which leave one a passionate admirer. Naughty they may 
in parts; but the value of these stories is certainly great. 

author^ s descriptions of various details are not only 
terly but delightful, audacious and charming. The 
uthor^s gusto and lightness triump over every difficulty. 
*Stark realism, caustic humour, amusing and often risque 
'Situations, rich colour and romantic vigour, force and delicacy 
of Oriental tales, subtlety of the psychological reasoning, and 
real and inevitable climax are some of the most striking 
characteristics of these stories. They certainly make one 
feel that he is nearer to the heart of life than many a * best- 
I seller^ dares to bring him. 
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INDIAN AFTER-DINNER STORIES 

BY 

A. S. P. Ayyar, b.a. (Oxon.) i.c.s. 

2 Vols. Price- Each Rs. 4. 

These frolicky volumes beat all past records for bril' 
Ifauce of wit and extraordinary candour in portraiture, and 
afford ample scope to laugh and be merry. A choice group- 
ing of about 240 delectable short stories, whose epigrammatic 
lustre and great emotional power that rings absolutely 
true, is almost unrivalled in Book lore. Rends the thick veil 
of deep-rooted prejudices, not by cynicism, but by comic 
irony. Just grip the book and the book grips you to the last. 
Here, at last, as a book vividly alive with interest and with 
an intensely human appeal to everyone irrespective of age, 
clime or sex. 

The Review of Reviews. (London) — '* This work will 
give you better glimpse into Indian life and the Indian 
mind than many solemn professional tomes, and in doing, 
so give you much amusement.^’ 

The Times Literary Suf Element. ( London ) — “It is not an 
easy thing to invent a number of short, aphoristic tales in 
the manner of JEsop : that is the task which Mr. Ayyar has 
undertaken and carried through successfully. ’’ 

Education . — “It is written in a light and humorous vein. 
It amuses the reader and at the same time m^ikes him think. 
The inventive genius of the author is wonderful. He has 
selected the most trivial incidents of social life and has 
weaved anecdotes round about them with masterly touches 
and brilliant epigrams. The book deserves a warm* 
welcome.” 

The Hindustan Review — ‘ Short stories depicting Indian 
life in humorous vein. They give pleasure and at the sarae^ 
time a true insight into Indian mentality. They appeal 
alike to the Indian and the European interested in India.” 

The Madras Mail — “Mr. Iyer deserves congratulation 
on the variety of his collection and on the fertility of the 
imagination they reveal, and above all the moral they 
teach.” 

The Times of India , — “Provides some hearty laughter 
and at the same time shakes some of our deep-rooted pre- 
judices by exhibiting them in their comic aspect” 
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In Relation to Accounts. 

BY 

F. E. Merchant, f.s.a.a., 

Of the Government of India Income-Tax Departments Bombay. 

Third Ediiion 1928 : Rs. 6-4 

Contents: — Principles of Income-Tax, Salaries, wages 
etc.; Income from Securities, Investments, etc.; Income from 
Property; Income Derived from Business, Trade, etc.; Pro- 
fessional Earnings; Miscellaneous; Super-Tax; Indian 
Income-Tax Act, 1922 (Full Text); Indian Income-Tax 
Rules, 1922; and Index. 

This edition is thoroughly enlarged and brought up-to- 
date. It affords in a clear, concise manner a general idea of 
the whole subject of Income-Tax and Super-Tax. It will 
enable businessmen, lawyers, in fact, all who have to do with 
that department to take care and satisfy themselves that 
they are not over-assessed. A very useful book, made more 
useful by a large number of illustrations to the complicated 
sections of the Act, 

The Mahratta. — “ Income-Tax with its intricacies, 
schedules, forms and technicalities proves a veritable maze 
to the uninitiated. The present book clearly and lucidly 
places before the reader the technique of the procedure and 
helps those who follow the instructions to escape all the 
worry and trouble connected with Income-Tax proceeding.^’ 

The Indian Daily Mail — "‘The treatment is practical and 
concise, and the book contains some very illuminating illus- 
trations on ijjtncate points of Income-Tax Law. It should 
prove of great use to all who have anything to do with 
Income-Tax.” 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika. — “The author has very ably 
tackled the subject, and requires hardly any suggestion for 
improvement. 

The Swaraya. — “The author possesses first hand 
knowledge of the ditficulties of the assessees and a reference 
to this book will enable them to secure the full benefit of the 
rights and reliefs they are legally entitled to, but of which 
many are ignorant.” 

The Hindu. — “Very useful to businessmen: Gives a clear 
idea of the several points: the tabular forms enhance the 
value of the publication.” 
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BY 
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With 48 Full-page Illustrations in colours, and 
Cover Design by 

Rao Bahadur M. V. DHURANDHAR, 
Headmaster, SirJ.J. School of Art, Bombay, 

Edition De Luxe. Crown 4 to. 10 ins by ins. 

Price Rs 2 

popular Edition Rs, 11. 

Mr. Rothfeld is welT-known as an original writer of great 
charm and power, whose stories of Indian life achieved 
immediate success. In this book he gives a graphic and 
picturesque account of Indian women of all castes and creeds 
— their home life, their charm and power, their manners and 
customs, their daily work and amusements, their joys and 
hopes, their mental development, their status in society and 
the influence they exercise on Indian life in general. 

The Illustrations are beautifully executed in colours from 
life representing all the principal types, and are printed on 
thick art paper. 

The Englishman — '‘Here is another gift book of arresting 
charm and conspicuous artistic merit. No money seems to 
have been spared on making the book thoroughly representa- 
tive of the Womanhood of the myriad races of India. And 
it is more perhaps amongst the women of India than amongst 
the men that one realises the great diversity of race and 
custom that makes India so fascinating and yet so bafliing a 
problem. Mr. Rothfeld writes interestingly and with wide 
and accurate knowledge of the women of India— the marriage 
customs, the ladies of the aristocracy and the middle and 
working and aboriginal classes, and the dancing girl. But 
excellent and informing as the letter press is, the principal 
feature of the Volume is the very large number of coloured 
plates, 48 in all, which reproduce the women of the different 
races and classes with ramarkable fidelity and with a fine 
wealth of colour. These plates give one a singular good 
idea of the types of Indian women and of their national 
dress which from the East of India to the West and from the 
North to the South has even greater variations than the 
fashions of Europe. The book is not only a very suit- 
able gift book, it is also a valuable contribution to Indian 
literature. 
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BY 

J. L. RAIN A, B. A., M. R. A. S. ( London ) 

With foreword by 
Prof. P. A. WADIA. M. A. 

Price Rsn 2 

The author of this book is well versed in the study o£ 
the Co-operative Societies and has mastered the principles of 
the Co-operative Movement in India. He has acquired 
practical knowledge of the working and the vagaries of the 
Co-operative Movement during his tours in the four major 
provinces of India, Bombay, Madras, Bengal and the 

United Provinces. He not only visited the areas concerned, 
but also had exceptional opportunities of consulting the 
officials, and seeing for himself the internal working and 
conditions of the Societies and Institutions referred to in this 
work. In this book he explains at considerable length the 
practical side of the Co-operative Movement, which has 
unfortunately been hitherto over -looked by several writers 
in spite of its great value as the most important feature of 
the movement. The book will be found very usful to all 
interested in improving the condition of the Depressed Classes 
living in the villages, and the wage-earners in the large towns 
and cities. Prof. Wadia rightly observes in his Forword 
that, “this Comparative Study of the Co-operative Movement 
will draw attention to the value of this Movement and the 
potentialities that lie behind it.^^ 

AT AJANTA 

BY 

Kanayalal H. Yakil, b.AjL.lb. 

Foreword by 

W. E. GrJadstone Solomon, i.e.s. 

With 38 Illustrations. 

Rs. 3. 

This book brings the world renowned cave-cathedrals 
and monasteries at Ajanta nearer to the popular mind and 
imagination. It gives to the visitor, the student of art, or 
one interested in the live and distinct artistic achievements 
of India, assistance of an essentially practical nature by 
classifying all the available information. 
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A. I’HOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF THE LAND 
OF ANTIQUITY 

Photographs and Introduction by 

MARTIN HURLIMANN 

Three Hundred and Four Photogravure Plates of 
Wonderful Monuments of India’s Past Greatnesst Beautiful 
Temples, Splendid Mosques, Gorgeous Tombs, Charming 
Waterfalls, Marvellous Fortifications and Pictures of Various 
Types of People. 

Price : Cloth Bound Rs. 20 * 

“H. E. The Governor of Madras — is extremely pleased. 
The Photographs are excellent, and he wonders how such a 
work can be published for this low price. His Excellency 
will treasure this volume as a memento of the times spent in 
India.” 

E. The Governor of Bengal, — is very pleased with 
this admirably got up book.” 

The Times of India,--- One of the best and the most 
ambitious pictorial representations of India. No efforts have 
been spared to make the Photography as distinguished as 
possible, and the printing is exquisite.” 

The Statesman — “This Photographic Survey of the land 
of antiquity at once captures the beauty of India and 
illustrates her soul. The insight and consummate artistry of 
Dr. Hurlimann absorbs the interest of the reader — in tracing 
the route of the Camera. The Studies are remarkably im- 
pressive. All in all it is a complete panoramic picture of 
India.” 

The Bombay Chronicle, — “Over three hundred pictures 
indicate the range of Dr. Hurlimann’s Photographic Survey- 
He has given us something which cannot be accomplished 
by a mechanical manipulation of the Photographic lens. Not 
one of the 304 Photographs has been vitiated by the hack- 
neyed viewpoint of the hurried tourist. He reveals his 
unmistakable workmanship responsive to disciplined artistic 
perception. His introduction is valuable for its graphic 
analysis. The publishers have displayed courage and enter 
prise hitherto practically unknown or undreamt of in India.” 
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Joannes De Laet (1593-1649), the Flemish geographer, 
philologist, and Naturalist, became one of the Directors of 
the Dutch East India Company, and was in close touch with 
East Indian affairs. This enabled him to gain a knowledge 
of the East and especially of India, which he supplemented 
by a patient perusal of existing itineraries and geography. 
The result of his studies he made available to the public by 
the publication in 1^>31 of the De Imperio Magni Mogolis. 
He was famous in his lifetime as a writer of accurate obser- 
vation and wide interest. De Laet’s interest in the affairs 
of the East and the peculiar facilities which he enjoyed in 
consequence of his position, enabled him to obtain quick and 
truthful information of happenings in India. De T.«aet is 
pre-eminently a compiler and his compilations are learned 
and extremely interesting He assiduously pieces together 
facts dug out of a host of writings and closely reproduces 
them. The De Imperio Magni Mogolis is a monument of 
painstaking industry and a storehouse of v.iried information. 
The Empire and the Imperial Administration, the Court and 
its Grandees, the towns and their splendour, the province 
and their administration, the country's trade and trade-routes, 
the articles of trade and the centres of production, the festivals 
and ceremonies of the Court, the manners and pastimes of 
the rich, the pursuits of the common people, and th- 
economic condition of the country as a whole are depicted 
with a realism of touch and a minuteness of detail which make 
De Imperio Magni Mogolis enduringly useful. It is a complete 
Gazetteer of Jehangir’s India. 



THE MYSTERIOUS KUNOAEINI 

The Physical Basis of the “Kundalini (Hatha) Yoga’^ 
in terms of Western Anatomy and Physiology 
BY 

Dr. Vasant G. Rele, f.c.p.s.. l,m.& s.. 

With a Foreword by 
Sir John Woodroffe. 

Second Enlarged and Thoroughly Revised Edition, 

Illusiraiedi Price Rs. 3-8- 

The Occult Review^ London. — “Kundalini is a subject of 
perennial interest to a certain class of occult students. Dr. 
Rele has come to the original conclusion that Kundalini is 

the Vagus nerve of the human body He has made a 

thorough and useful study.'' 

The Two Worlds, — “ A book for the earnest student " 

The Vedic Magazine^ — '‘The book is worth reading. 
The author has ably, and with success, dealt with all subjects 
which could in any way help elucidating the theme of Five 
Pranas, Five Vayus, Mudras, Bandhas, and the Eight-fold 
Yoga." 

Yoga Mimamsa, — “The exposition is as suggestive as it 
is interesting and the book is sure to be of great use to 
workers in the field of the scientific interpretation of Yoga." 

The Light, — “A very interesting book." 

The Vedanta Kesari. — “It is the result of a sincere at- 
tempt to explain Yoga in the light of modern Science and 
involves hard labour, wise study, and deep thinking. Such 
enterprise is indeed admirable in these days." 

The Spectator. — ‘ The book is the most serious contribu- 
tion yet made by Western medical science towards an under- 
standing of an important branch of Eastern learning," 

Nature, — “The chief interest of this book consists in the 
description of the modfication at will of certain physiological 
processes by a Yogi It has a distinct value as describing 
and illustrating the physical training of the Yogi, and inter- 
preting the difficult pseudo-anatomical descriptions of the 
Tantric Texts." 

Prabuddha Bharata. — The book will furnish much food 
for thought and positive knowledge." 

Psychic Science — “The author has closely studied, and 
believes in the powers of some Fakirs to stop the heart, to 
survive burial, etc. He thinks that the secret lies in the 
control of the Vagus nerve and explains the same." 



SRI HARSHA OF KANAUJ 

BY 

K. M. PANIKKAR B. A. (Oxon.), 

Dixon Scholar of Christ Churcht Oxford; Professor of History and 
Political Science^ Muslim University^ Aligarh, 

Price: Rs> 3-8. 

It is Harsha^s glory to have been the last in the long line^ 
of Hindu rulers beginning with Chandra Gupta Maurya, in 
whose time India appeared to the world not only as an 
ancient and mighty civilisation, but an organised and powerful 
State working for the progress of humanity. There is no 
doubt that Harsha, the ruler, the poet, and the religious- 
enthusiast, will ever have an honoured place in Indian 
history. 

The Civil and Maliiary Gazette,-"T\x^ author has shown 
a keen power of analysis. As a king, Harsha was tolerant 
and vigilant. Like Akbar too, Harsha was a military monarch 
and kept an efficient and large army to keep internal peace' 
and to meet external invasion. His Government was not 
unlike our present Goverment, and was advised by a Council 
of Administration having effective powers .... All these 
conditions brought peace and plenty, entitling Harsha to be 
included among the greatest kings of India.^^ 

ISlffm India.— *" A valuable contribution to Indian history. 
This book can be placed side by side with books in the 
“ Rulers of India Series.^^ 

The Hindustan Review,— *Pro{, Panikkar is a thoughtful 
writer, and brings much study to bear upon the subject which 
he discusses. There is evidence throughout of considerable 
research and historical sense. It is a valuable little book 
which fills a wide gap in Indian historical literature and it 
deserves appreciation for the scholarship and research of its 
author. 

The Af a. -“Undoubtedly a learned monograph writ- 
ten in a captivating style;. ” 

United India and Indian States,-^A comprehensive 
picture of the 7th Century A. D., when India was the' 
most civilised and the most educated country of the world. 

.... Mr. Panikkar has executed his task with great mi- 
nuteness and rare application . . . An able contribution to^ 
historical literature on India. 

The Times of ‘Erudite and conclusive.^^ 



JWALABAR AND THE PORTUGUESE 

Being, a History of the Relations of the Portuguese with 
Malabar from 1500 to 1663 

BY 

K. M. PANIKKAE, B. A. (Oxon.), 

Barr ister— at-La w 

Dixon Scholar of Christ Church, Oxford 
Professor of Modern History. Muslim University, 

ALIGARH 

Author of^^The relations between the Govrriimenf of 
India and the Indian states." 

‘‘ Shri Harsha ofKanauj ” etc. 

FOREWORD 

BY 

LIEUT.^COL. SIR RICHARD CARN AC TEMPLE, Bt., 

C. B., C. I. E. F. E. A., F. S A. 

Hon. Fellow, Trin. Hall, Cambridge 
Editor--^^' THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY.’* 

illustrated. Royal 8 vd. Size. (1929) Price : Rs. 6 

The first comprehensive anrl connected history of the 
dealings of the Portuguese on the West Coast of India. The 
whole story, from the first voyage to the final collapse of 
Portuguese Power in India, is treated in considerable 
detail. Apart from its value to students of Indian History, 
Mr, Panikkar^s book will appeal to all those interested in the 
relation between Europe and Asia and in the wider Problems 
of Empire, since British trade in the East is to a great extent 
Inherited from the commercial monopoly established by the 
Portuguese. 
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THE JOURNAL OF INDIAN ART.— Containing 
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by Birvood, J. L. Kippling, F. A. Steele, Havell, Hendley 
and others. Beautifully Illustrated by upwards of 240 Plates 
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ing, Ivories, Embroidery, etc. (Complete list of Journals, 
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AN EXPOSITION OF THE DIRECTIONAL AS- 
TROLOGY OF THE HINDUS AS PROPOUNDED IN 
VIMSHOTTARI DASA —By Dr. V. G. RELE; L. M. & S. 
F. R. C. P. Rs. 2. 

BOMBAY 

THE [CHARM OF BOMBAY.- An Anthology of 
Writings in Praise of the First City in India. Edited with 
Notes by R. P Karkaria. With a Foreword by H. E. Lord 
WilHngdon, G. C. 1. E., Governor of Bombay. Rs. 2-8. 

BY-WAYS OF BOMBAY.— By S. M. Edwardes,- 
C V.O., I-C S., Late Commissioner of Police, Bombay With 
20 Illustrations specially drawn for this Edition by M. V. 
Dhurandhar. Head Master, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay. 
Second Edition Rs. 7-8. 

BOMBAY THROUGH A CAMERA.— An Album con* 
taining 98 Views of Bombay, 9th Edition. Re. 1. 

WEEK-END TRIPS AROUND BOMBAY.— By 
Rail and Ferry Steamer. Descriptions and Photographs by 
H. R. Hildreth, B.A. Re. 1-8. 
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THE FERNS OF BOMBAY.— -By E. Blatter S. J., 
Ph.D., F. L, S., Professor of Botany, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, and J. F. d’ Almeida, B.A , B, Sc. (Hons.), Professor 
of Botany, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. With 2 coloured 
and 15 black and white plates and 43 text-figures. Rs. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.-How to Grow them. A Hand- 
book for Amateurs in India by Mrs. Temple-Wright 
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COMPANY LAW. 

ELEMENTS OF INDIAN COMPANY LAW.— By 
Sohrab R. Davar, Barrister-at-Law, Principal and Founder of 
Davar’s College of Commerce, Lavr and Banking, Bombay. 
Second Edition. Rs. 8. 

ELEMENTS OF INDIAN MERCANTILE LAW.— By 
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THE WORKING OF DYARCHY IN INDIA: (1919- 
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* THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN INDIA.— 
A Comparative Study. By J. L. Raiua, B. A., M. R. A. S. 
(London). With a Foreword by Prof. P. A. Wadia, M. A., 
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STUDIES IN INDIAN RURAL ECONOMICS.— -By 
S. Kesava Iyengar, Professor of Economics, H. E. H. the 
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INDIGENOUS INDIAN BANKING.— By M. M. 

Oubbay, C. S. I., C. I. E., General Manager, P. and O. 
Banking Corporation, Ltd., Late Controller of Currency and 
Financial Secretary to the Government of India. Re. 1—12. 

SIXTY YEARS OF INDIAN FINANCE.— By K. T. 
Shah, Professor of Economics. University of Bombay — 2nd 
Edition, Rs. 10. 

WEALTH AND TAXABLE CAPACITY OF INDIA- 
By K. T. Shah, and K. J. Khambata, M. A., Sir Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta Research Scholar, University of Bombay and 
Late Fellow of Elphinstone College, Bombay. Rs. 10. 

FEDERAL FINANCE IN INDIA.— By Prof. K. T- 
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HISTORY OF INDIAN CURRENCY AND EX- 
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HINDUSTANI WITHOUT A MASTER— A Simple 
Method of Learning Hindustani and Urdu Languages in 5 
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din Bahuddin Syed, Late Urdu Teacher, Y. M. C. A., 
(Bombay) — 2nd Edition. Pocket Size, 251 pages. Rs. 1-12. 
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GUJARATI EXERCISES.— Or a New Mode of Learn- 
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Matthew V — ^VII, with interlinear Transcript and Version, 
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of Various Works in the Semetic and Indo-European Lan- 
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THE EMPIRE OF THE GREAT MOGOL.— A 
Translation of De LaePs ‘‘ Description of India and Fragment 
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INCOME-TAX IN RELATION TO ACCOUNTS. — By 
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